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DECLARATION of PRINCIPLES 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


WE BELIEVE in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation of ‘church 
and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


WeE BELIEVE that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


WE BELIEVE that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love of 
God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


WE BELIEVE in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm it is entitled to 


the respectful obedience of all. 


WE BELIEVE it is the right and should be the privilege of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided that in 
the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


Wi: BELIEVE that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is subversive 
of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of both church 


and state. 


WE BELIEVE, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government to 
legislate on religious questions. 


WE BELIEVE it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to prevent 
religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and state, that all - 
may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


WE BELIEVE in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech; free press, 
peaceable assembly, and petition. 


WE BELIEVE in the golden rule, which says, “Whatsoever ye would that men should 


do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Our Cover Picture 


One of the most imposing structures in 
the city of Washington is the memorial to 
Lincoln. It is located on the axis of the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
close by the Potomac river. The large statue 
of Abraham Lincoln inside the building near 
the west wall shows him seated in a curule 
chair, looking out through the columns to- 
ward a reflecting lagoon. This figure is the 
work of Daniel Chester French, and is 
featured on our cover for this quarter. The 
statue is illuminated from. the front by the 
brilliant glow of. daylight that penetrates 
the building through the open columns on 
the east. Overhead, artificial illumination 
places a mantel of soft amber light over the 
entire scene. The building itself was de- 
signed by the noted architect Henry Bacon, 
and the symbolical paintings of Freedom, Truth, and Justice which 
decorate the interior walls were painted by Jules Guerin. 





CORRECTION: In this column last quarter we inadvertently stated that 
the burial place of Adoniram Judson was in Burial Hill in Plymouth. 
There is a memorial in Burial Hill to this celebrated missionary, who 
died at sea in 1850, while on a voyage in search of health. 


COPYRIGHT—The entire contents of this issue (First Quarter, 1948) 
are copyrighted by the Review and Herald Publishing Association. 


LIBERTY is the successor of the American Sentinel, whose first 
number was published in 1886, at Oakland, California. Its name was 
changed in 1906, to LIBERTY, under which name it has been published 
quarterly by the Review and Herald Publishing Association, Takoma 
Park, Washington 12, D.C. Entered as second-class matter, May 1, 
1906, at the post office at Washington, D.C., under the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. Subscription rates—one year, 60 cents; club of three 
subscriptions to separate addresses, $1; five or more copies mailed by 
publishers to five addresses or to one address, postpaid, each 9 cents. 
No subscription accepted for less than one year. Remit by post office 
money order (payable at Washington, D.C., Post Office), express order, 
or draft on New York. Cash should be sent in registered letter, When a 
change of address is desired, both old and new addresses must be given. 
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Surrounding the Hall of the Lincoln Memorial Are Thirty-six Columns, One for Each State in Existence at the Time of Lincoln’s Death 


The Advanee of Liberty 


As Viewed Through the Eyes of 
Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln 


By WILLIAM 


Taz FIRST QUARTER of the year 1948 
brings anniversaries of the births of three great 
Americans who spoke forceful words on religious 
freedom. All three of these men—George Washing- 
ton (February 22), Benjamin Franklin (January 
17), and Abraham Lincoln (February 12)—recog- 
nized the power of a Supreme Being. Washington 
and Franklin were in the thick of the contests which 
established for Americans the freedoms they enjoy 





Sight-seers, in the Dress of Colonial Times, Pay a Visit to 
Washington’s Home at Mount Vernon in Virginia 
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today. Lincoln’s thoughts on freedom were reflected 
in his Gettysburg address and other speeches. 

Few of the men who drew up our principles of 
government had more to say on religious freedom 
in public utterances, letters, and other communica- 
tions than General Washington. 

The father of his country was never hesitant to 
acknowledge divine leadership. As an example, when 
he wrote the ministers, elders, deacons, and members 
of the Reformed German congregation of New York 
on November 27, 1783, he said, “Disposed, at every 
suitable opportunity to acknowledge publicly our 
infinite obligations to the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
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verse for rescuing our Country from the brink of 
destruction; I cannot fail at this time to ascribe all 
the honor of our late successes to the same glorious 
Being.” 

It was in that letter that General Washington re- 
vealed the inspiration which caused him to press for- 
ward so vigorously for victory. He wrote, “The es- 
tablishment of Civil and Religious Liberty was the 
Motive which induced nie to the Field; the object 
is attained and it now remains to be my earnest wish 
& prayer, that the Citizens of the United States would 
make a wise and virtuous use of the blessings, placed 
before them.” 

In October, 1785, George Mason had sent Wash- 
ington his famous remonstrance to the Virginia bill 
to provide for teachers of the Christian religion by 
means of a specified tax, the money to be paid out on 
order of the vestries, elders, and so forth, of each 
religious society to a teacher or minister of its denomi- 
nation. It could also be used to provide places of 


worship. 
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On that occasion he wrote Mason, “I wish an assess- 
ment had never been agitated, and as it has gone so 
far, that-the Bill could die an easy death; because I 
think it will be productive of more quiete to the State, 
than by enacting it into a law, which in my opinion 
would be impolitic, admitting there is a decided 
majority for it, to the disquiet of a respectable 
minority.” 

One of Washington’s greatest statements on reli- 
gious freedom, reflecting the sentiment of the found- 
ers of our form of government, is contained in a 
letter of May 10, 1789, directed to the general com- 
mittee of the United Baptist churches of Virginia. 
He said: 

“Tf I could have entertained the slightest apprehen- 
sion that the constitution framed in the convention, 
where I had the honor to preside, might possibly 
endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical 
Society, certainly I would never have placed my 
signature to it; and if I could now conceive that the 
general Government might ever be so administered as 
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to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg 
you will be persuaded that no one would be more 
zealous than myself to establish effectual barriers 
against the horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every 
species of religious persecution. For you, doubtless, 
remember that I have often expressed my sentiment, 
that every man, conducting himself as a good citizen, 
and being accountable to God alone for his religious 
opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping the 
Deity according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 

The doctrine of the Biblical text, “Render to 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s,” is reflected in Washington’s 
letter of May 26, 1789, to the general assembly of 
Presbyterian churches then meeting in Philadelphia: 

“While all men within our territories are protected 
in worshipping the Deity according to the dictates of 
their consciences; it is rationally to be expected from 
them in return, that they will all be emulous of evinc- 
ing the sincerity of their professions by the innocence 
of their lives, and the beneficence of their actions: for 
no man, who is profligate in his morals, or a bad 
member of the civil community, can possibly be a 
true Christian, or a credit to his own religious 
society.” 

He told the Quakers in a letter dated October, 1789, 
that “Government being, among other purposes, insti- 
tuted to protect the persons and consciences of men 
from oppression, it certainly is the duty of Rul- 
ers, not only to abstain 
from it themselves, but ac- 
cording to their stations, to 
prevent it in others. The 
liberty enjoyed by the Peo- 
ple of these States of wor- 
shipping Almighty God 
agreeable to .their con- 
sciences is not only among 
the choicest of their bless- 
ings, but also of their 
rights.” 

Toethe Hebrew congre- 
gation at Newport, he 
wrote in part August 17, 
1790: 

“For happily the gov- 
ernment of the United 
States, which gives to big- 
otry no sanction, to perse- 
cution no assistance, re- 
quires only that they who 
live under its protection 
should demean themselves 
as good citizens, in giving 
it on all occasions their ef- 
fectual suppert.” 
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Benjamin Franklin, a Signer of Both the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States 


Extremely forceful are the words of Washington 
to the members of the New Church in Baltimore, 
January 27, 1793, when he wrote: 

“We have abundant reason to rejoice that in this 
Land the light of truth & reason has triumphed over 
the power of bigotry and superstition [ste], and that 
every person may here worship God according to the 
dictates of his own heart. In this enlightened Age & 
in this Land of equal liberty it is our boast, that a 
man’s religious tenets will not forfeit the protection 
of the Laws, nor deprive him of the right of attaining 
& holding the highest offices that are known in the 
United States.” 

Typical of the wise and important contributions 
made by Franklin was a comment in one of his last 
letters that “God grant that not only the love of 
liberty but a thorough knowledge of the rights of man 
may pervade all the nations of the earth.” 

Statesman, diplomat, inventor, scientist, philoso- 
pher, Franklin had some strong ideas on freedom 
although his writings do not reveal a great amount 
of material on religious freedom. Dogood papers 
credit him with writing: “Without freedom of 
thought there can be no such thing as wisdom; and 
no such thing as publie liberty without freedom of 
speech; which is the right of every man as far as 
by it he does not hurt or control the right of another ; 
and this is the only check it ought to suffer and the 
only bounds it ought to know. . . . Whoever would 
overthrow the liberty of a 
nation must begin by sub- 
duing the freedom of 
speech: a thing terrible to 
public traitors.” 

Franklin personally felt 
that the slow progress be- 
ing made in the Constitu- 
tional Convention was be- 
cause they had not sought 
divine guidance. Franklin 
addressed the convention 
and told the delegates that 
the difficulties being expe- 
rienced were “proof of the 
imperfection of the human 
understanding. We indeed 
seem to feel our own want 
of political wisdom, since 
we have been running 
about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient 
history for models of the 
government and examined 
the different forms of those 
republics which, having 
been formed with the seeds 
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of their own dissolution, now no longer exist. And 
we have viewed modern states all around Europe, 
but find none of their constitutions suitable to our 
circumstances. . . . How has it happened, Sir [this 
addressed to Washington, as President], that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying 
to the Father of lights to illuminate our understand- 
ings? . . . I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth: that God governs in the affairs of men. And if 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without 
His aid ?” 

He expressed his tolerant consideration of the be- 
liefs of others when he wrote in the same letter: “I 
have ever let others enjoy their religious sentiments, 
without reflecting on them for those that appeared 
to me unsupportable and even absurd. All sects here, 
and we have a great variety, have experienced my 
good will in assisting them with subscriptions for 
building their new places of worship; and, as I never 
opposed any of their doctrines, I hope to go out of 
the world in peace with them all.” 

Liberty, which had been established by the found- 
ers of this country, was one of the features held out 
by Franklin in an undated letter to an unidentified 
correspondent, believed to have been written about 
the time he released his “Information to Those Who 
Would Remove to America.” In that letter he said, 
“Our country offers to strangers nothing but a good 
climate, fertile soil, wholesome air, free governments, 
wise laws, liberty, a good people to live among, and 
a hearty welcome.” 

Lincoln frequently spoke of liberty, and in a speech 
in Baltimore, April 18, 1864, he lamented that the 
word lacked a clear definition. That speech is now on 
display on the Freedom Train, which is touring the 
country with its precious cargo of documents that 
have made this country great. In his Baltimore ad- 
dress he said: “The world has never had a good defini- 
tion of the word liberty, and the American people, just 
now, are much in want of one. We all declare for 
liberty; but in using the same word we do not all 
mean the same thing. With some the word liberty 
may mean for each man to-do as he pleases with him- 











Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defense is in 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the her- 
itage of all men, in all lands everywhere. 


—LINCOLN. 


























self, and the product of his labor; while with the 
others the same word may mean for some men to do 
as they please with other men, and the product of other 
men’s labor. Here are two, not only different, but in- 
compatible things, called by the same name, liberty. 
And it follows that each of the things is, by the respec- 
tive parties, called by two different and incompatible 
names—liberty and tyranny.” 

He illustrated his point by continuing, “The shep- 
herd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the same act, as the 
destroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was a 
black one.” 

He concluded, saying, “Hence we behold the process 
by which thousands are daily passing from under 
the yoke of bondage hailed by some as the advance 
of liberty, and bewailed by others as the destruction 
of all liberty.” 

On a previous occasion, speaking at Springfield, 
Illinois, June 26, 1857, Lincoln had said, referring 
to the work of the founders: ‘“‘They did not mean to 
say that all were equal in color, size, intellect, moral 
developments, or social capacity. They defined with 
tolerable distinctness in what respects they did con- 
sider all men created equal—equal with ‘certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ This they said, and this 
they meant. . . . Its authors meant it to be—as, 
thank God, it is now proving itself—a stumbling 
block to all those who in after times, might seek to 
turn a free people back into the hateful paths of des- 
potism. They knew the proneness of prosperity to 
breed tyrants, and they meant when such should 
reappear in this fair land and commence their voca- 


tion, they should find left for them at least one hard 


nut to crack.” 

Lincoln’s warning of 1858, made in another IIli- 
nois speech, may well be issued anew in this day, 
whether applied to civil or to religious liberties. In 
that warning he said: “What constitutes the bulwark 
of our own liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, our 
Army and our Navy. These are not our reliance 
against tyranny. All of these may be turned against 
us without making us weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands every- 
where. Destroy this spirit and you have planted the 
seeds of despotism at your own doors. Familiarize 
yourself with the chains of bondage, and you prepare 
your limbs to wear them. Accustomed to trample on 
the rights of others, you have lost the genius of your 
own independence and become the fit subjects of the 
first cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 
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The Taproot of American Freedom 


By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 


Secretary, Public Relations, American Bible Society 


Tar GLorIous AMERICAN IDEAL which 
fought its way to victory again in 1941-45 did 
not have its beginning in Yorktown in 1781, nor in 
Philadelphia in 1776, nor at Plymouth Rock in 1620, 
nor at Jamestown in 1607, nor with Columbus in 
1492. It runs at least one hundred and ten year 
back of Columbus’ discovery of America to 1382, to 
the publication of the first complete Bible in English, 
done under the direction of John Wycliffe. Thanks 
to the ardent spirit of Wycliffe, England was given 
the Bible in her own tongue one hundred years before 
any other nation in Europe, and John Wycliffe was 
the kind of man who saw to it that the great Book did 
not lie idle on the scholar’s desk but went out and gave 
its message to the common people. 

It was no simple matter to use a book in a popular 
purpose in fourteenth-century England for two rea- 
sons. For one thing, printing had not been invented 
so that the wide distribution of a book was impossible. 
Every copy of Wycliffe’s Bible had to be written by 
hand. And in the second place, only a few Englishmen 
could read. Wycliffe overcame both these lofty bar- 
riers by having the Bible text dictated to groups of 
scribes so that hundreds of them might be copied off, 
and by sending out evangelists with the copies to read 
them to the illiterate people. , 

It would be hard to overstate the case of Jolin 
Wycliffe and his influence upon England in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He has been called 
the Morning Star of the Reformation, a title richly 
deserved. He also might be called the first pre- 
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American. He was the kind of man which we would 
today call a go-getter. The impossible never baffled 
him. He seemed to see a way over or around or through 
every obstacle thrown in his path. He bristled with 
ideas. He was a rare combination of Oxford scholar, 
politician, organizer, promoter, and reformer. We 
need a man or two like John Wycliffe in twentieth- 
century America. The older Wycliffe grew, the more 
vehement became his preaching against the evils of 
his day as reflected against the clear teachings of the 
prophets and Jesus. He was determined that some- 
thing be done to revive England’s religious life. 

Briefly, John Wycliffe did three things with the 
Bible in the center of them that constitute him as one 
of the principal founders of modern American de- 
mocracy with its passion for freedom. First, he organ- 
ized the English middle class into what he called 
“Conventicles,” which were places where the common 
people came together for prayer and worship. These 
meetings were the forerunners of the right of free 
assemblage in the English-speaking world. 

Second, by putting the Bible into the people’s hands 
and minds so that they understood its direct applica- 
tion to their personal lives, he authenticated once for 
all his assertion that no church, no government, no 
intermediary whatsoever, could stand between a man 
and his spiritual responsibility. He was laying the ax 
to the root of the evil tree that had cast its shadow 
all too long over Europe’s life—the tree called the 
divine right of kings. It was by this emphasis, nour- 
ished by John Wycliffe, that Englishmen began to 
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believe that the Bible was literally the charter of their 
liberties. 

In the third place, John Wycliffe, with the Bible 
in his hand, made it perfectly clear that there was 
nothing more sacred on earth than human personality ; 
that there is a place in a man’s soul where no govern- 
ment and no man may justly enter, where he has 
certain inalienable rights which the Declaration of 
Independence has now for 171 years been thundering 
out across the world. 

To implement his program, Wycliffe organized his 
bands of poor priests, who came to be called Lollards. 
These wandering evangelists became immensely 
popular, and stirred the soul of England to its depths. 
They were so numerous that shortly after Wycliffe’s 
death a bitter enemy of the movement said that if you 
met any two men, one of them was sure to be a 
Lollard. They became a great political force in Eng- 
land a century before Luther. As late as 1521 five 
hundred of these Lollards were arrested in London by 
the bishop, and this was 137 years after Wycliffe’s 
death! 

One cannot understand the instant popularity of 
William Tyndale’s New Testament when it appeared 
in inexpensive printed form in 1525, without recalling 
the profound influence of Wycliffe’s Bible for more 
than a century before the appearance of Tyndale’s 
book. By the middle of the sixteenth century the 
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influence of the Bible in England had become a flood 
tide. Revision after revision and edition after edition 
appeared, culminating in the King James Bible of 
1611, unquestionably the greatest book that has ever 
appeared in any language, either as an original docu- 
ment or as a translation. England’s soul was set afire, 
the Puritan movement was born, and out of it came 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who sacrificed everything in 
order that they might found on the shores of the new 
world a nation based on the teachings of the Bible. 

If I were a painter, there is one canvas I would 
surely attempt. It would be entitled “April 5, 1621.” 
It would portray twenty-one men, six lads old enough 
to do a man’s work, and a little company of women 
and children standing on the shore watching a vessel 
hoist her sails and move off toward the horizon—the 
Mayflower returning to England. To me it is a far 
more significant scene that the landing on Plymouth 
Rock four months earlier. There had been other 
landings on the shores of the New World, that had 
not been successful. Since the Pilgrims had landed 
in December, half of them had died—reason enough 
for the remnant to give up and return. But they didn’t 
return, and you and I are here today because they 
chose to remain. 

There is only one way to explain the Pilgrims— 
they had read the Bible, believed it, and were ready 
to die for their beliefs. The evidence that this was 
their major motive for staying is overwhelming. Be- 
cause they remained they were followed by boatload 
after boatload of Puritans. Not all of them were 
saints, but all of them were looking for freedom, 
ready to take great risks for its attainment, and for 
the most part they found their guidance, their sup- 
port, and their consolation in the Bible, which was 
practically the only book they read. 

Thus did the taproot which we have traced from 
John Wycliffe begin to sprout in a new kind of 
national concept. A study of the early laws drawn up 
by the New England colonies reveals how closely 
their leaders adhered to Bible teachings. The Ten 
Commandments became the cornerstone of their 
jurisprudence, the Jewish state their governmental 
model, the book of Psalms their hymnal, and the 
teachings of Jesus their code of ethics. Public educa- 
tion was based upon the Bible and the New England 
Primer, composed largely of Bible lore. More than 
three million copies of this book were published, and 
it was used in primary schools for over one hundred 
years. Likewise, in higher education the Bible was 
central. Nine of the ten colleges founded before the 
Revolution and still in existence were founded to 
train Christian leaders. If ever a nation in the 
making was nurtured on one book, our beloved land 
was, for at least five generations from Jamestown and 





‘Plymouth to Philadelphia and Yorktown. 
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When we turn to an appraisal of that little group 
of men whom we call our founding fathers, the picture 
is the same. Liberal though some of them were in their 
thinking, they were all of them steeped in Bible lore 
and devoted to God’s Word. Thomas Jefferson, after 
long and diligent study of the Bible in Greek, Latin, 
French, and English, prepared a collection of excerpts 
from the Gospels containing an account of Jesus’ life 
and of His moral teachings. His first intention was 
to use it for the winning of the Indians to Christ. 
As it turned out, it became the means, principally, of 
molding Jefferson’s own character. 


Then one day Thomas Jefferson was called upon 
to prepare the first draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the discussion that followed its first 
reading to the Continental Congress, one of the dele- 
gates complained that the document had no originality 
in it. Mr. Jefferson’s rejoinder to this stands 
out as one of the most significant things he ever 
said. He replied that he did not consider that he 
was expected to invent any new ideas, rather that he 
was to put into appropriate phrases the convictions 
that had led to the Revolution. How 
everlastingly right he was! He be- 
longed to the latest of several genera- 
tions of people whose thoughts in all 
serious matters had been channeled 
by the great pronouncements of 
Holy Writ. No, there was nothing 
new about these convictions the col- 
onists had about men being created 
equal and endowed by God with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. They had 
been discussed time and time again 
in the Continental Congress, and in 
the colonial assemblies, and in the 
town meetings, and on and on back 
to the very days in the fifteenth 
century when illiterate Englishmen 
listened to one of Wycliffe’ Lollards 
read to them in their own tongue of 
the “freedom with which Christ 
makes men free, and to the time 
when these same Englishmen began 
to talk and pray about these things 
in their Conventicles. 

Joseph Choate once indulged in 
a generalization which comes nearer 
to being right than most. He said, 





Early Colonial Patriots Signing That 
World-famous Document, the American 
Declaration of Independence 
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“The Bible made New England, and New England 
made America.” Later Woodrow Wilson, who knew 
more, most will agree, about American history than 
any other man of his generation, said, “America was 
born to exemplify that devotion to the elements of 
righteousness which are derived from the revelation 
of Holy Scripture.” 

And Calvin Coolidge sounded a note of warning 
when he said, “The foundation of society and of our 
government rests so much on the teachings of the 
Bible, that it would be difficult to support them if 
faith in these teachings should cease to be practically 
universal in our country.” 

% % % a 2s 


The taproot of American freedom is the Bible. 
When Thomas R. Marshall was Vice-President, he 
made a statement about the Statue of Liberty which 
brings to focus the thesis of these paragraphs. Said 
Mr. Marshall, “If I were to have my way, I would 
take the torch out of the hand of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor, and, in its stead, place an open 


Bible.” 
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After all, a torch is but a symbol. It was not actual 
physical light that brought liberty. It was some sort of 
inner light. And, likewise, it is quite true that an 
open Bible in the statue’s hand would be only a 
symbol, for the Bible must be read and reread with 
eager interest to be of any practical use. But the Bible 
is the truer symbol of American liberty, for it symbol- 
izes the shedding of an inner light, the truths upon 
which the American colonists from the beginning 
sought to build their new commonwealths. It is what 
men believe that makes them and keeps them free. A 
nation may have unlimited natural resources and the 
best climate in the world, but if its people believe that 


might makes right, that one race is endowed with 
superior rights over other races, that some persons 
were born to rule and others tu be ruled, if these are 
their master beliefs, then such men will never find the 
truth that makes them free. Deeper still, if a nation 
is peaceable, tolerant, and considerate of the lot of the 
common man, but demands that religion be cast in 
certain molds, here again there can be no freedom like 
that which we enjoy in America. 

I would not be so foolish as to argue that the Bible 
alone achieved America’s high estate of freedom. But 
I do claim for it that it is the taproot from which all 
else we cherish in our nation’s life has sprung. 


Christian Liberty Begins at Home 


By STANLEY I. STUBER, D.D. 


Chairman, Commission on Religious Freedom, Baptist World Alliance 


Lisrery 1s iw 

danger today not only from 
secular forces representing | ge we! 
a purely materialistic phi- ' v, | 
losophy of life, but it is also ae f 4 
in grave danger from forces wa 7 
within the general frame- 
work of Christendom itself.. : 
And if Christians -are to 
sound very convincing on 
the outside, they must first =| “2 
of all win the battle for free- 
dom even within their own 
fold. Roman Catholics are 
often intolerant of Protes- 
tants, and Protestants often 
reciprocate the intolerance. This is easily understood. 
The difference between the systems is so great that 
believers in one must have a high degree of the spirit 
of Christ to credit the other with basic sincerity. 

There is, however, a matter involving religious 
liberty which comes much nearer to Protestants. It 
concerns our own Protestant denominations. Few 
people seem to realize that even today, in this twenti- 
eth century, Protestants persecute each other. Yet this 
is true, as I discovered through firsthand observation 
in Europe this past summer. Although I had heard 
that certain state churches, supported and largely 
controlled by the government, made life miserable for 
such free churches as Baptists and Methodists, I 
never realized that matters were as serious as they 
really are. After a two-month survey of church life in 
nine countries of Europe I am sure that we must, 
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if we are to be convincing 
as we face this world-wide 
issue of religious liberty, put 
our own Protestant house in 
order. 

In this article, therefore, 
I will give some observations 
*. of this crisis facing us as 
Protestants in Europe, and 
point out their relationships 
and implications to the total 
problem of religious free- 
dom. 

If our treatment by state 
church officials is any indi- 
cation of what is going to 
happen to the free churches within the World Council 
of Churches, we face a most embarrassing and humili- 
ating experience. As Baptists we found far more reli- 
gious freedom in Soviet-dominated countries like 
Czechoslovakia and Poland,* than we did in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, with its state church. The delegates 
and visitors to the Baptist World Congress were re- 
fused the use of the cathedral at Copenhagen for a 
worship service. A state-church pastor bitterly de- 
nounced Baptists over the state radio on the Sunday 
we were guests in Denmark. A prominent pastor of 
Washington, D.C., had his preaching engagement 
cancelled by a state church. 


* However, it is folly to expect too much from _ totalitarian 
powers. They offer no constitutional guarantees of freedom. What is 
given depends on the whim of the ruler, and experience shows that 
absolute rulers have uncertain tempers. Since Dr. Stuber wrote this 
article, Soviet-dominated Rumania has circumscribed some basic 
religious liberties. We know how much some denominations have been 
affected.— EDITORS. : 
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A Peaceful Scene in Denmark With a State Cathedral in the Background 


While I was standing with Dr. Johannes Norgaard, 
president of our theological seminary in Denmark, 
in the reviewing stand watching that colorful parade 
on a Sunday afternoon—representatives of 14,000,- 
000 Baptists from forty-six countries—he told me of 
the galling experience which came to his daughter 
last year. Having graduated from a teachers’ training 
college with high honors, she found written across the 
top of her diploma the words, “NOT QUALIFIED 
TO TEACH RELIGION.” Even though a fine 
Christian girl, the daughter of a theological president 
trained at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 
Rochester, New York, she was not qualified to teach 
religion in the public school system! Why? Solely 
because she was a Baptist! The state church will not 
allow Baptists or members of other free churches, no 
matter how well qualified, to teach religion in the 
schools of Denmark. That is the monopoly of the state 
church. 

Dr. Norgaard also told me that it was only after a 
long, hard battle over a period of years that Baptists 
were allowed to broadcast over the state-operated 
radio. The reason for this was the opposition of state- 
church leaders. 


FIRST QUARTER 


A Restricted Leadership 


If a World Council of Churches should be domi- 
nated by leaders who are persecuting free churches, 
it could at best be only a superficial organization. It 
could never get down to the real issues which need 
to be solved. These would be vetoed. by state churches. 
True, it might be able to spend weeks debating theo- 
logical problems, but it probably would not be able to 
worship at a common Lord’s table. Even if it erected. 
a world arena for the benefit of theological professors, 
it would scarcely be able to give Christian laymen an 
adequate hearing. 

My experience this summer in Europe has con- 
vineced me that a church constituency built around the 
principle of membership by birth creates a most un- 
healthy condition. The indifference of the members of 
the state churches is appalling. Their own leaders con- 
fessed that the situation is very serious. In most of 
the large cities only from five to ten per cent of the 
total state-church membership has any active interest 
or participation in religious affairs. I well remember 
an interview in the study of a Reformed churchman 
at Amsterdam when he expressed extreme pessimism 
over the situation of his own state church. It is my 
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Interior of One of the State Churches in Denmark, Showing Thorwaldsen’s Figure of Christ. 
The Figures on Each Side Are of Various Saints 


firm belief that any church, bound by the shackles of 
union with the state, is not strong enough to do the 
moral and spiritual task which needs to be done in 
Europe today. 

Europe is pagan territory. The secular spirit is 
prevalent everywhere. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church is now fighting for its very life there. Chris- 
tianity is a small, weak faith in the total situation. 
And it is growing weaker, not stronger. If it were 
not for the millions of dollars now being poured 
through Church World Service and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Christianity in Europe would be a 
minor quantity. Only in a few isolated spots is there 
any sign of real life. If the young people were left 
alone, and not dominated by much older counselors 
who control their conferences, there might be a real 
sign of creative life here. But here again the state- 
church domination is pathetic. 


Religious Revival Needed 


What Europe needs, along with the Marshall Plan, 
is a continent-wide religious revival. It needs a rebirth 
of morality. It needs idealism and principles which 
true religion alone can give. There is little hope in 
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a Marshall Plan if the moral and spiritual decay of 
Europe continues. For Europe is sick—seriously sick 
morally and spiritually. Undergirding any economic 
reconstruction must be a revival of values, of ideals, 
of faith, of hope, and of love. Europe, if it is to get 
well again, needs, more than anything else, a rebirth 
of simple, honest, practical Christianity. But the 
tragic thing is that the state-church leadership is not 
in a position to initiate such a revival of moral and 
spiritual life. They do not view Christianity in terms 
of evangelism. 


Favors Christian Co-operation 


Liberty must be re-established within the Protes- 
tant fellowship. We must practice what we preach. We 
must allow religious freedom, not only within our 
immediate fellowship or communion, but to those 
who do not agree with us in every detail. While hav- 
ing our own convictions, we must allow others to have 
their convictions. All this can be accomplished within 
the framework of Protestantism. But it will take a 
new reformation. 

Liberty is absolutely essential to a creative, ongoing 
Protestantism. It provides the spiritual development 
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in which the fruits of Christian love and service can 
grow. It paves the way for a Christian advance in 
every land. Without liberty the Christian cause is 
hopeless. This is why it is so essential that all of us 
who believe that the hope of the world is to be found 
in the practical application of the spirit and teachings 
of Christ get busy opening doors of liberty, beginning 
within our own fellowship. Liberty has to be a two- 
way affair; it must have givers as well as receivers. 
In the last analysis when the test really comes, it is 
the granting of liberty that actually counts. Many 
are able to receive it, but few are able to grant it con- 
sistently. The task is to increase the number of those 
with souls big enough to grant others what they insist 
upon having for themselves. In this will lie the hope 
of a real and lasting victory. 

These words taken from the Manifesto on we 
Freedom, adopted by the Baptist World Congress at 
Copenhagen, are a summary of the whole matter: 

“We believe that as loyal citizens we have specific 
duties to the State. But as Christians we must, when 
any conflict arises between the State and our religious 
convictions, place the will of God before the dictates 
and decrees of men. No State, however great, is 
divine. Nor is any State Christian if, contrary to the 
spirit and Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, it denies 
and opposes in word and in deed the very will of God. 
It is Christian only when it becomes Christian in 
spirit and in truth. There can be no true religious 
liberty in a tyrannical state. We would, moreover, 
insist that civil liberties must not be infringed upon 
because of a particular religious faith or church affili- 
ation. Furthermore, we maintain that it is most 
difficult to have Establishment (or a State Church) 
and religious liberty at the same time. We believe 
that the church should be separated from the State 
just as much as the State should be separated from the 
church. No church should be given special privileges 
by the State, nor should any church seek such. There 
must be equality among Christian people. They must 
not desire power or dominance one over the other.” 

. 


Practice Within the Church 


“Just as the State does not have absolute power 
over the life and soul of the individual, neither does 
any ecclesiastical organization, no matter how great 
or universal, have absolute authority over the life and 
soul of the individual. Authority comes from God 
alone. Each man is his own priest. There is need of 
no other. Democracy, freedom of conscience, the free- 
dom to seek, to believe, and to find, applies as much 
within the church itself as it does to any government. 
The church, including every local, national, and inter- 
national religious body or council, must be the first to 
practice within and without its fold the all-inclusive 
principle of liberty.” 


FIRST QUARTER 


Religious Liberty 
in India 
By G. B. HOAG 


(Mr. Hoag spent some years in India as a mis- 
sionary for the Seventh-day Adventists.—Ept1rors. ) 


Parme Minister Punprr Jawanaria 
Neuru of India declared at a public meeting of con- 
gress and student workers in Delhi on October 3, 
“There is only one way wherein India can save itself 
—by keeping religion and politics far apart, and 
building a secular state on democratic foundations.” 

These are encouragingly significant words for the 
devotees of India’s various faiths. Probably they were 
most appreciated by the missionaries from foreign 
lands, many of whom had given the best of their lives 
to their work and were naturally somewhat concerned 
lest Christian missions might be outlawed. 

Mahatma Gandhi emphatically expressed the same 
idea to me in a personal interview on June 7, 1946. 
The first question I asked Mr. Gandhi was, “Will 
there be a complete separation of religion and state 
in the New India? Will there be a basic bill of rights 
giving all full religious freedom and freedom to 
propagate one’s religious views ?” 

After telling me that he could not speak for the 
new nation yet, he said that in his opinion the state 
should be separate from religion. He stated that reli- 
gion was to him a very personal matter; that he him- 
self believed in it and that he would be willing to die 
for his religion. (He is a Hindu.) He did not believe 
that it was the province of any government to force 
religion on any of its citizens. The state should be 
separate from religion. 

We can thank God that the political leaders have 
come out so boldly in proclaiming true religious free-. 
dom. 
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SOUL LIBERTY 


A Glance at Biblical Authority 





By W. B. OCHS 


[ Mr. Ochs has recently returned from a somewhat 
extended trip in Europe. What he saw there helped 
him to appreciate anew the basic principles of soul 
liberty.— Eprrors. } 


Thar wince tue uvman wearr craves 
most is liberty. The very thought of liberty thrills 
the soul. There can be no happiness without it. 

Millions of people today have lost their soul 
liberties. They are under the control of dictatorships. 
They dare not speak their own minds. The knowledge 
of this should cause us to be more grateful than ever 
for living in a land 
where there is free- 
dom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, 
freedom of peaceable 



















assembly, the right of petition, safety of person, and 
above all, freedom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of one’s own conscience. Someone has said, and 
rightly, “The essence of democracy is not the spirit of 
tyranny, but the breath of personal liberty.” Surely 
the greatest of all earthly blessings is liberty, and the 
most precious of liberties—the fountain and basis of 
them all—is religious liberty. 

True liberty is the freedom to advocate the truth 
as we see it, and to permit our opponents to advocate 
it as they see it. It is something that the other indi- 
vidual is to enjoy as much as we personally desire to 
enjoy it. Liberty is one thing we cannot have unless 
we are willing to give it to others. 

It is, therefore, important that we study this subject 
from the viewpoint of the greatest of all books, the 
Bible. Soul liberty is something that is more precious 
than life itself. This was demonstrated by thousands 
in the terrible conflict of World War II. The allied 
nations were willing to sacrifice the lives of their man 
power in order to preserve this precious heritage. One 
of the freedoms for which we fought is the freedom 
of worship. 

It is evident that soul liberty is based upon the 
teachings revealed in God’s Book. Because of this, 
Satan will leave no stone unturned to try to destroy 
these fundamental principles. He works through hu- 
man agencies. All through the centuries he has been 
successful in his undertak- 
ing, and we must confess 
that he is most success- 
ful in our day, for millions 
are bound in chains, they 
are slaves, their freedom 
has been robbed, they dare 
not speak their own minds, 
they are forced to yield 
the greatest of all liberties 
—religious liberty. 

When man was created 
he was given the power of 
choice. God has _ never 





The Doctrine of True Liberty 
Was Preached by Christ and 
His Apostles. It Is Today, as 
It Has Always Been, a Basic 
Principle of Biblical Truth 
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changed this. Man’s freedom of conscience is sacred. 
The Lord says, “Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” God forces no one, neither 
does He commission anyone to force others to wor- 
ship Him. God has power to bring about outward 
obedience through force, but He chooses to work 
through the free will of man. Although He never 
forces acts of obedience, man must recognize what 
the results of choice will be. When our first parents 
were placed in Eden they were told not to eat of a 
certain tree. They were not forced to refrain from 
eating, but God told them what the fateful conse- 
quences would be if they partook of the fruit. They 
chose to eat; today we see the terrible results. 

Soul liberty is based upon at least two fundamental 
Bible principles: the principle of love and the prin- 
ciple of faith. The eternal principle and power by 
which God moves is love, not force. This love eternally 
underlies the law and the gospel. Christ never ap- 
pealed to civil government to compel people to follow 
. Him by force. Love extends the same principle to 
others that we wish to secure for ourselves. The state- 
ment, “My neighbor’s liberty is as sacred as mine, and 
I dare not encroach upon it,” is basic. Let us not take 
the glad tidings out of the Bible by preaching or teach- 
ing hatred and intolerance. Love is the greatest thing 
in the world. When that fails, all else will fail. God 
wants us to worship Him, not because we are forced, 
but because we love. 

Soul liberty is based on the principle of faith. It 
was Dr. Martin Luther who said, “Liberty is the very 
essence of faith.” Faith is the background of all 
fundamental truths. Faith is a personal matter. “Hast 
thou faith? have it to thyself before God, . . . for 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Rom. 14:22, 23. 
To compel anyone to act as though he believes that 
which he in his heart does not believe makes him a 
hypocrite. Napoleon at one time received a delegation 
of Protestants, and among other things he said to 
them, “My dominion ends where that of the con- 
science begins.” In this statement lies a fundamental 
truth upon which religious liberty is based. Faith 
has led martyrs to face lions in the arena and to go 
cheerfully to the execution block. Hundreds of 
thousands have been willing to die for their faith. 

Force never changes inward convictions, for a 
“man convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still.” Men of a firm will and strong convic- 
tion have often endured terrible tests for the sake of 
their beliefs. Great patriots who have given their for- 
tunes and their lives for their countries are such. 
But some men, inspired only by selfishness, have 
braved great hardship to enhance their own fame and 
power. 

The liberty taught by the Holy Scriptures clearly 
recognizes that no one may claim for himself as a 
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We Can All Agree With Benjamin Franklin When He Said, 


“Where Liberty Dwells, There Is My Country” Fi 
right anything that would limit, or deny, equal rights 
for others. “God is no respecter of persons”; He has 
“made of one blood all nations of men” ; He has given 
equal rights to all men in matters of conscience. 

Thehristian who gives his all for the preservation 
of the inherent rights of conscience never thinks only 
of himself. He must be as anxious and zealous for his 
fellow man—all his fellow men, whatever their creed 
may be—as he is for his own. Thus and thus only can 
the Christian fulfill the gospel command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Soul liberty is offered in Christ: “If the Son there- 
fore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
John 8:36. The freedom that comes to the heart of 
the surrendered life is not to be quenched by any civil 
or secular power. God never did, and never will, sanc- 
tion anything that tries to suppress the soul’s basic 
rights. He has ordained that man shall be free to 
worship his Creator according to the dictates of his 
conscience. He definitely pronounces His disapproval 
and condemnation upon those who subdue or suppress 
the soul freedom of the individual. It would do every- 
one good to study anew the Word of God to become 
better acquainted with the fundamental principles 
revealed in it which mean so much to the happiness 
and welfare of mankind. 

The nations that have taught and stood for the 
principles of religious liberty have reaped a worthy 
reward. Our own nation has been greatly blessed be- 
cause of the principles upon which this government 
has been founded—the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. May God guide those in authority in the 
affairs of our nation in such a way that we shall con- 
tinue to enjoy this wonderful heritage called soul 
liberty. With Benjamin Franklin we can truly say, 
“Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 
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The Constitutional Convention of 1787 


The Federal Constitution Created 


No New Rights 


By JUSTIN MILLER 


President, National Association of Broadcasters 


[Judge Miller has had an extensive legal and 
judicial experience. Prior to taking his present post- 
tion he was for eight years an Associate Justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals. Earlier he had been 
on the staff of the United States Attorney General 
and a member of the United States Tax court. The 
following was taken from a series of addresses deliv- 
ered over many of the nation’s broadcasting stations 
in connection with the nation-wide contest for high 
school students sponsored by the National Association 
of Broadcasters.—Epirors. | 


Ovcx coxcerr or coveRNMENT to serve its 
citizens—rather than a people enslaved to its govern- 
ment—has been proven by history to be the best plan 
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for a people to work, to study, to practice the religion 
of the individual’s choice, to think freely, that the 
world has seen. That concept has stood and will con- 
tinue to stand forcefully under the most minute 
examination. 

Our platform of democracy—our Constitution— 
at the same time sets up our plan for three branches 
of government—legislative, executive and judicial. 
By creating such a system of government, with the 
functions of each specifically enumerated—we are 
guaranteed the vital series of checks and balances 
which perpetuate the principles of a free people. 

One of the great attributes possessed by Americans 
—you, your families, your neighbors, your friends— 
is pride. We know that we have more of the good 
things of life than other peoples. 
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Let’s keep that pride—it’s healthy. And at the 
same time let’s make sure that nothing will happen 
to the freedom that permits us to build that pride. 
Let’s make sure that our platform for democracy keeps 
its strength, so that its power will support us through 
days of misfortune. 

To preserve that strength—to keep the good life 
which is ours—it is necessary that we maintain a 
constant vigilance against encroachments, whatever 
form they may take. 

We must appreciate and keep close to our hearts 
and our minds the enormous value of our Constitu- 
tion. Let’s keep our minds clear so that we can realize 
fully that the continuation of the American way of 
life depends on following closely those principles 
and policies which have guided this country since 
the adoption of the Constitution 160 years ago. 

To “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity,” we must continue to follow the prin- 
ciple that our government is a servant of the people. 
And to maintain that principle, our Constitution— 
our platform for democracy—must be given our 
primary trust, because it’s our most valuable heritage. 

The Constitution of the United States is larger than 
it looks on paper. It is larger than it seems because 
it means more than it actually says. It doesn’t say so, 
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The Principle Which Makes Democracy Work Is That 
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in so many words, but it means above everything else 
that government is a servant of the American people, 
not a master of the people. To people who have always 
lived under such a constitution, that does not seem 
very new or wonderful. But it was new and wonderful 
to the people who wrote the Constitution. It was new 
and wonderful because they were not used to such 
an idea. They were used to tyranny—to a government 
that told them what to do, when and how to do it. 

I don’t mean that the Constitution of the United 
States was a new idea in the world. The men who 
wrote that important document drew on the experi- 
ence of men in many centuries—the constitutions of 
the city states in ancient Greece, the laws of Rome, 
the laws expressed in the Old and New Testaments, 
the English guarantee of freedom, the Magna Charta, 
and their own fathers’ Mayflower Compact, which 
began our earliest government. The belief of the men 
who wrote our Constitution was that they could actu- 
ally give the American people no rights they didn’t 
already have. They believed, for instance, that free- 
dom was a right people had always had—a divinely 
given right, but a right often taken away from them 
temporarily by tyrannical governments. 

That was why, in writing the Constitution, they 
tried to make sure that their government could never 
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the Real Government Stems From the People Themselves 
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Minority Rights 
Protected 


A “communrry may not sup- 
press, or the state tax, the dissemina- 
tion of views because they are un- 
popular, annoying or distasteful. If 
that device were ever sanctioned, 
there would have been forged a ready 
instrument for the suppression of the 
faith which any minority cherishes 
but which does not happen to be in 
favor. That would be a complete re- 
pudiation of the philosophy of the 
Bill of Rights.” 


United States Supreme Court in Mur- 
dock v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 




















take away freedom from the people who were its 
creators and masters—to make sure that it could not 
take away any of those un-alienable rights, as Thomas 
Jefferson called them in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Let’s look for a moment at one of the greatest exam- 
ples of such a guarantee. When the authors of the 
Constitution finished their work and published the 
supposedly finished document, many people criticized 
it because it didn’t go far enough in protecting those 
divinely-given freedoms. Remembering the official 





religions—the state churches—the laws that forbade 
free speech and free writing—people wanted protec- 
tion against suppressions of those freedoms in this 
new country. 

“The Bill of Rights” was, and is, a group of ten 
amendments to the original Constitution, and it begins 
with a very short paragraph that sums up most of 
mankind’s most important rights. It says: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

Look at that first part again: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof... .” That 
meant two things. First of all, it meant that your 
government could never interfere with your basic 
right to worship as you please—in any church you 
choose, in any faith you hold. 

That’s what we mean when we say we have “free- 
dom of religion” or “freedom of worship.” We mean 
that we, the people of the United States, have for- 
bidden our government ever to tell us how, or where, 
or when, or whom to worship—what churches to go 
to, or how to do it. 

You see what a new idea that is? The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution didn’t confer any new rights 
on us. It merely assumed that we already had such 
rights—the right to worship as we please, for instance 
—and it set up a guard on those rights. It madé sure 
that our government, which is our servant, might 
never become our master by telling us what we could 
or could not do. 


The First Civil Sunday 


Law=Part IV 


Constantine and the Easter Question 


By ROBERT LEO ODOM 


Sixx ABOUT THE MIDDLE of the second 
century after the birth of Christ there had been a 
divergence of opinion about the proper time for cele- 
brating the paschal (Easter) anniversary of Christ’s 
passion—His death, burial, and resurrection. The 
most ancient practice seems to have been to observe 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth days of the 
first lunar month regardless of the day of the week 
these dates might fall on from year to year. The 
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fourteenth day, on which the Jews were wont to kill 
their Passover lambs, was the high day, because on it 
Christ, the true paschal Lamb, was slain for our sins. 
The Lord’s supper was also eaten on this day, for 
Jesus had instituted it on the same day on which He 
died. The supper commemorated His death, not His 
resurrection. 

The bishops of Rome, desirous of promoting the 
observance of Sunday as a church festival, ordered 
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that the annual celebration should always be held’on 
the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday following the 
fourteenth day of the lunar month. The Roman plan 
made the Friday and Saturday of Easter fast days, 
and on Sunday the fast was broken by partaking of 
the communion service. 

Polyearp, bishop of Smyrna, went to Rome and 
tried in vain to persuade Anicetus, bishop of the 
church there (a.p. 154- 
165, approximately ), to 
stop the practice of hav- 
ing the principal part of 
the Easter celebration 
fall on Sunday every 
year. The controversy 
gradually assumed seri- 
ous proportion. Victor 
I, bishop of Rome (a.p. 
189-198), attempted to 
persuade the leaders of 
the churches to exclude 
from the sisterhood of 
Christian churches all 
congregations that 
would not adopt the Roman mode of celebrating 
Faster, and this aroused a vigorous protest from 
prominent churchmen.’ 

This Easter controversy lasted almost two centuries, 
until Constantine, emperor of Rome, intervened in 
behalf of the Roman bishops and outlawed the other 
party. Concerning this matter Eusebius wrote: 

“Accordingly, the people being thus in every place 
divided in respect of this, and the sacred observances 
of religion confounded for a long period (insomuch 
that the diversity of judgment in regard to the time 
for celebrating one and the same feast caused the 
greatest disagreement between those who kept it, 
some afflicting themselves with fastings and austeri- 
ties, while others devoted their time to festive relaxa- 
tion), no one appeared who was capable of devising 
a remedy for the evil, because the controversy con- 
tinued equally balanced between both parties. To God 
alone, the Almighty, was the healing of these differ- 
ences an easy task; and Constantine appeared to be 
the only one on earth capable of being His minister 
for this good end. For as soon as he was made ac- 
quainted with the facts which I have described, and 
perceived that his letter to Alexandrian Christians 
had failed to produce its due effect, he at once aroused 
the energies of his mind, and declared that he must 
prosecute to the utmost this war also against the secret 
adversary who was disturbing the peace of the church. 

“Then as if to bring a divine array against this 
enemy, he convoked a general council, and invited the 
speedy attendance of bishops from all quarters, in 
letters expressive of the honorable estimation in which 
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Constantine the Great 











The Ruins of an Ancient Wall Built by the Roman Emperor 


Constantine in the Fourth Century at Constantinople. This 
City, Named After Its Builder, Was the Capital of the East- 
ern Empire of Rome. Later, It Was the Capital of Turkey, 
Until the Seat of That Government Was Moved to Ankara. Con- 
stantinople (Now Istanbul) Is Still the Envy of Some Nations 
Who Would Like to Have Its Strategic Locatian, . 


he held them. Nor was this merely the issuing of a 
bare command, but the emperor’s good will contrib- 
uted much to its being carried into effect: for he 
allowed some the use of the public means of convey- 
ance, while he afforded to others an ample supply of 
horses for their transport. The place, too, selected for 
the synod, the city of Nicaea in Bithynia (named 
from ‘Victory’), was appropriate to the occasion.” * 

Constantine himself attended the Council of Nice, 
held in a.p. 325, and probably was its honorary presi-~ 
dent. “It was a strange spectacle,” says J. B. Carter, 
“this vision of the successor of the deified emperors, 
himself still Pontifex Maximus of the old state reli-. 
gion, presiding over the bishops who were composing: 
that historic statement, the Nicaean Creed.” * 

The council decreed in favor of the Sunday observ-. 
ance in the celebration of Easter. Constantine there- 
upon issued an imperial! edict in the form of a lengthy: 
letter commanding all Christendom to show regard 
for Sunday as the high day of Easter celebration every: 
year. The imperial epistle abounds with animosity: 
toward the Jews, and shows that the principal reason 
for adopting the Roman mode of Easter observance. 
was to avoid having the high day of the annual cele- 
bration take place on the same date on which the 
Jews invariably killed their Passover lambs. 

Here are a few statements Constantine made in his, 
letter to all church leaders concerning the Nicene 
Council: “At this meeting the question concerning: 
the most holy day of Easter was discussed, and it was, 
resolved by the united judgment of all present, that 
this feast ought to be kept by all and in every place. 
on one and the same day. . . . It appeared an un-. 
worthy thing that in the celebration of this most holy- 
feast we should follow the practice of the Jews, who, 
have impiously defiled their hands with enormous. 
sin, and are, therefore, deservedly afflicted with blind-~ 
ness of soul. . . . Let us then have nothing in com- 
mon with the detestable Jewish crowd. . . . Beloved 
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brethren, let us with one consent adopt this course, 
and withdraw ourselves from all participation in their 
baseness. . . . In fine, that I may express my mean- 
ing in as few words as possible, it has been determined 
by the common judgment of all, that the most holy 
feast of Easter should be kept on one and the same 
day. . . . As soon, therefore, as you have communi- 
cated these proceedings to all our beloved brethren, 
you are bound from that time forward to adopt for 
yourselves, and to enjoin on others the arrangement 
above mentioned, and the due observance of this most 
sacred day.” * 

Constantine issued at least six decrees relative to 
Sunday observance: (1) The law of March 7, a.p. 321, 
ordering courts, trades, and townspeople to rest on 
the day of the sun; (2) in June of the same year the 
law referring to the emancipation and manumission 
of slaves; (3) a law granting to Christian soldiers 
permission to attend church services on Sunday; 
(4) another law requiring the pagan troops to recite 
a prayer on the drill field that day; (5) a decree 
making Sunday a market day throughout the year; 
and (6) an epistolary edict ordering all Christendom 
to follow the decision of the Council of Nice (a.p. 
325), that the high day of Easter celebration should 
fall on Sunday every year. 

If a man’s religious experience can be known by its 
fruits, it may be safely asserted that Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity was only nominal. After 
the defeat of Licinius in 323, two years after he had 
issued his first Sunday law, he openly professed the 
Christian religion, but he postponed his baptism into 
the church until shortly before his death in 337. He 
remained the Pontifex Maximus of Roman paganism 
until he died. 

Arthur E. R. Boak states that Constantine “until 
330 issued coins with the image of the Sun-god, with 
whom the emperor was often identified.” * Victor 
Duruy says of the coins minted by Constantine after 
his profession of Christianity: 

“There remain so many of them with the effigy 
of Jupiter, Mars, Victory, and especially of the Sun, 
even with the legend, ‘To the Genius of the Roman 
people’ or ‘of the Emperor,’ that the great numisma- 
tologist Eckhel regards the monetary history of this 
reign as altogether that of a pagan emperor (Vol. 8, 
p- 88). This opinion, however, is no longer tenable, 
since a certain number of Constantine’s coins have 
been found with devices, Christian and others, in 
which, on the same piece, the two cults are associated, 
—the legend Marti Patri Conservatori [to Father 
Mars, Protector], for instance, with the cross (see 
W. Madden, The Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 22, 
p. 242 ff.). The writers who certify to the Christian 
zeal of the emperor from the year 312, refuse to 
acknowledge this confusion, so disastrous to their 
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theory; impartial history sees in it a demonstration 
of that policy which was, fortunately, guided by 
circumstances rather than by principle or by religious 
conviction.” ° 

The abominable mingling of heathen and Chris- 
tian rites in the founding of Constantinople in 330, 
and in the yearly celebrations in commemoration of it, 
are too lengthy to describe here. This pagan conduct 
on the part of the emperor after he had professed to 
be a follower of Christ clearly shows that he was not 
a real Christian. 

Gibbon erred only by confusing truth with apos- 
tasy when he sarcastically remarked: “As he [Con- 
stantine] gradually advanced in the knowledge of the 
truth, he proportionately declined in the practice of 
virtue; and the same year of his reign in which he 
convened the Council of Nice, was polluted by the 
execution, or rather murder, of his eldest son.” ’ 

Besides the murder of his son Crispus, he is said 
to have had his wife, the boy’s mother, suffocated by 
steam in a bath. It is certain that, against his pledged 
word, he caused his seventy-year-old brother-in-law, 
Licinius, to be put to death in 324, and a little later 
had the younger Licinius, his nephew, murdered. 
These crimes were committed after Constantine had 
issued the Sunday law of 321. 

The thought and energies of Constantine were bent 
toward one end—to make himself the sole ruler of the 
Roman world. He put off openly professing Christ 
until he had satisfied this ambition. This was doubt- 
less done in order not to alienate too much the loyalty 
of his heathen subjects. But when his last day drew 
near, the emperor called for the ministers of the 
church to come and baptize him, saying, “Let there 
be no more uncertainty.” ° 

Such was Constantine, the father of civil Sunday 
legislation, the man who steered the world and the 
church into that abyss of politico-ecclesiastical des- 
potism which was the curse and nightmare of civiliza- 
tion during the Dark Ages. Thus modern civil Sunday 
legislation finds its precedent in that amalgamation 
of Christianity and paganism, and that union of 
political and ecclesiastical interests, which took place 
in the fourth century of the Christian Era. 
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California’s Sunday-Closing 


Barber Bills 


By W. M. ADAMS 


Associate Secretary, California Religious Liberty Association 


I n 1947 TWo BILLs were introduced into 
the legislature proposing to close all barbershops on 
Sunday. They were introduced as health measures, 
and we referred to the Assembly Committee on Pub- 
lic Health. Bill 238 was made the test case. 

This bill bore the title “An Act to Amend Section 
6509 of the Business and Professions Code Relating 
to the Inspection of Barbershops and Barber Col- 
leges,” and said, ‘In order to provide for the mainte- 
nance of effective inspection by the board no barber- 
shop or college shall be open for business on Sundays 
or holidays as defined by Section 10 of the Political 
Code.” 

The Assembly Committee on Public Health held 
a hearing and reported favorably on the bill. There 
was some opposition to it on the ground that it was 
an intrusion on personal liberty, but it passed by a 
substantial majority. The bill then went to the Senate 
Committee on Business and Professions, where the 
proponents made a determined effort to put it through, 
claiming that it was a health measure, and, as such, 
was within the right of the legislature to enact it into 
law. 

The Religious Liberty Association of the State of 
California appeared against the measure and pre- 
sented the following reasons why it should be tabled: 

First, the bill is not a health measure. The conten- 
tion had been made that since the inspector from the 
department of health was not on duty on Sundays, 
there was danger of serious infection getting started 
which might affect the health of the patrons. It was 
pointed out that the county inspector checked barber- 
shops only once or twice a month, and the State 
inspector made his rounds about once a year. If this 
were truly a health bill, the inspector would need to 
be on duty every day to give “more effective inspec- 
tion.” Closing the barbershops on Sunday to prevent 
an infection which the inspector might not catch 
would be meaningless, unless he ordinarily made his 
inspections every day. Incidentally, the county and 
State health departments did not sponsor this bill, 
and some health authorities opposed it. 

Second, the bill would constitute class legislation, 
because only one vocation would be involved. Article 
1, section 21 of the State constitution reads in part, 
“Nor shall any citizen, or class of citizens, be granted 
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privileges or immunities which, upon the same terms, 
shall not be granted to all citizens.” 

If the barbers were the object of such legislation, 
then the bakers, plumbers, restaurant workers, and 
others should be included. To single out the members 
of only one occupation would constitute unconstitu- 
tional class legislation. 

Third, it was religious legislation. In the State of 
California there are at least two days in each week 
that are regarded by citizens as religious rest days: 
the seventh day of the week, and the first day. For the 
State to pass a law deciding on which of these religious 
days the citizens should rest would be to decide a 
purely religious question and hence religious legisla- 
tion. The offense is not in the deed—the opening of 
the barbershops—but in doing it on Sunday, a day 
held to have religious significance. Such a law would 
be in violation of the California Bill of Rights, article 
1, section 1, which says, “All men are by nature free 
and independent, and have certain inalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and defending 
life and liberty.” To compel a man to rest upon a day 
he does not consider as the Sabbath day would deprive 
him of his religious liberty and rights. 

Furthermore, section 4 of article 1 of the California 
Constitution says, ‘The free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimi- 
nation or preference, shall forever be guaranteed in 
this State.” 

All experience teaches that the final end of religious 
legislation results in religious persecution. The bill 
was therefore protested as un-American, unchristian, 
and unconstitutional. 

Fourth, if such a bill should become law, it would 
deprive the barbers who observe the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath of 52 days a year in which to earn 
a living for themselves or their families. “It is a well- 
established American principle that the taking of 
money from an individual by way of taxation for the 
support of an established religion, is a denial of 
religious liberty. Exactly the same principle is in- 
volved in taking of a portion of time from the weekly 
calendar of man’s time for the support, maintenance, 
or preservation of an established religious rest day. 
One is tax in money, the other in time. The principle 
is the same in either case.” 
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Fifth, the citizens of California do not want a 
Sunday law. State history shows this to be a fact. 
On the first day of September, 1849, delegates to the 
first California Constitutional Convention met in the 
town of Monterey, and drafted a constitution, which 
was adopted October 10, 1849, ratified by the people 
on November 13, 1849, and proclaimed December 
20, 1849. 

This constitution declared, as a principle, in article 
1, section 4, that religious liberty “shall forever be 
allowed in this State.” Notwithstanding this state- 
ment, the legislature enacted a Sunday law, March 
16, 1855, which forbade “all barbarous and noisy 
amusements on the Sabbath.” Three years later an- 
other Sunday law was passed which said that “no 
person or persons shall, on the Christian Sabbath, or 
Sunday,” keep open any place of business. 

To show the feeling of the California citizens, the 
word allowed in article 1 of the constitution was 
dropped in 1879, and the much stronger word 
guaranteed was substituted, making the amendment 
read, “Shall forever be guaranteed in: this State.” 
However, the proponents of Sunday laws urged their 
enactment and enforcement. In 1882 the two major 
political parties made an issue of this matter in their 
campaigns. One party pledged to repeal the Sunday 
law if its men were elected to office. The other de- 
clared for enforcement of Sunday laws. According 
to the San Francisco Daily Examiner of November 





11, 1882, the party which pledged to repeal the 
Sunday law was elected by a majority of 21,050. 
When the victorious party convened the legislature 
in 1883, the Sunday law was repealed, and since then 
California has been without a Sunday law. This is a 
good record. Many Sunday bills have been introduced, 
but the liberty-loving citizens of California have 
turned them all down. 
In 1914 a Sunday-closing measure was placed on 
the November ballot, with the following results: 
Against 457,890 
For 290,679 
Lost by a majority vote of _. 167,211 
In 1930 another Sunday-closing measure was 
place on the State ballot and was overwhelmingly 
defeated as follows: 














Against 1,047,926 
Coe eee Or ORR ee eee 214,533 
Lost by a majority vote of 833,393 


In 1914 and 1930 every county in the State voted 
against the Sunday measure. The citizens of Califor- 
nia want to be free to go to church on Sunday or to en- 
gage in recreation. They want no union of church and 
state, such as Sunday laws produce. 

The presentation of these five points to the Califor- 
nia Senate Committee virtually concluded the hear- 
ing. At its close the committee voted with only one 
dissenting vote to table the barber Sunday-closing bill. 


The First Amendment Defined 
by President Madison 


By C. S. LONGACRE 


Baaces Mapison HAS BEEN CALLED the 
father not only of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution but of the Constitution itself, since he wrote 
the first draft of each and championed their adoption 
by the people. While President of the United States, 
he vetoed two bills which he considered in violation 
of the First Amendment. On February 21, 1811, he 
vetoed a bill entitled “An Act Incorporating the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Town of Alexan- 
dria, in the District of Columbia,” submitting the 
following objections to the measure: 

“Because the bill exceeds the rightful authority 
to which Governments are limited, by the essential 
distinction between civil and religious functions, and 
violates, in particular, the article of the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares, that “‘Congress 
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shall make no law respecting a religious establish- 
ment.” The bill enacts into, and establishes by law, 
sundry rules and proceedings relative purely to the 
organization and polity of the church incorporated, 
and comprehending even the election and removal 
of the Minister of the same; so that no change could 
be made therein by the particular society, or by the 
general church of which it is a member, and whose 
authority it recognizes. This particular church, there- 
fore, would so far be a religious establishment by 
law; a legal force and sanction being given to certain 
articles in its constitution and administration. Nor 
can it be considered, that the articles thus established 
are to be taken as the descriptive criteria only of the 
corporate identity of the society, inasmuch as this 
identity must depend on other characteristics; as the 
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regulations established are generally unessential, and 
alterable according to the principles and canons, by 
which churches of that denomination govern them- 
selves; and as the injunctions and prohibitions con- 
tained in the regulations, would be enforced by the 
penal consequences applicable to a violation of them 
according to the local law: 

“Because the bill vests in the said incorporated 
church an authority to provide for the support of the 
poor, and the education of poor children of the same; 
an authority which being altogether superfluous, if 
the provision is to be the result of pious charity, would 
be a precedent for giving to religious societies, as 
such, a legal agency in carrying into effect a public 
and civil duty.’ ”—Annals of Congress, 11 Congress, 
3d Session, pp. 982, 983. 

Congressman Wheaton took issue with the Presi- 
dent’s objections and, as stated in Annals of Congress, 
he “did not consider this bill any infringement of the 
Constitution. If it was, both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, since the commencement of the Government, 
had been guilty of such infringement. . . . They had 
at every session appointed Chaplains, to be of differ- 
ent denominations, to interchange weekly between the 
two Houses. Now, if a bill for regulating the funds of 
a religious society could be an infringement of the 
Constitution, the two Houses had so far infringed it 
by electing, paying or contracting with their Chap- 
lains; for so far it established two different denomi- 
nations of religion. . . . Were the people of this 
District never to have any religion? Was it to be 
entirely excluded from these ten miles square? He 
should be afraid to come if that were to be the case.” 
—Pages 984, 985. 

Harper’s Magazine for March, 1914, contained an 
essay by Madison which had not been previously pub- 
lished and which throws some further light on his 
reasoning about the subject of chaplains. “Is the 
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appointment of chaplains te the two Houses of Con- 
gress consistent with the Constitution, and with the 
pure principle of religious freedom 4 

“Tn strictness, the answer on both points must be in 
the negative. The Constitution of the U.S. forbids 
everything like an establishment of a national reli- 
gion. The law appointing Chaplains establishes a 
religious wership for the national representatives, to 
be performed by ministers of religion, elected by a 
majority of them; and these are to be paid out of the 
national taxes. Does not this involve the principle of 
a national establishment applicable to a provision for 
a religious worship for the constituent as well as of the 
Representative Body, approved by the majority and 
conducted by ministers of religion paid by the entire 
nation ? 

“The establishment of the Chaplainship to Con- 
gress is a palpable violation of equal rights as well as 
of Constitutional principles. The tenets of the Chap- 
lain elected shut the door of worship against the mem- 
bers whose creeds and consciences forbid a participa- 
tion in that of the majority. To say nothing of other 
sects, this is the case with that of Roman Catholies 
and Quakers who have always had numbers in one 
or both of the Legislative branches.” 

Madison further called attention to the fact that a 
small sect could hardly hope to have a chaplain ap- 
pointed and “that the major sects” apparently “have 
a right to govern the minor.” He was not opposed to 
religious functions being performed in Congress, or 
in the military establishments of the Government, 
so long as they were done not as a function of the 
Government but on a voluntary basis. 

“Tf Religion consist in voluntary acts of individu- 
als, singly or voluntarily associated, and if it be 
proper that public functionaries, as well as their con- 
stituents, should discharge their religious duties, let 
them, like their constituents, do so at their own ex- 
pense. How small a contribution from each member 
of Congress would suffice for the purpose! How just 
would it be in its principle! How noble in its exem- 
plary sacrifice to the genius of the Constitution; and 
the divine right of conscience! Why should the 
expense of a religious worship for the Legislature, be 
paid by the public, more than that for the Executive 
or Judiciary branches of the Government ? 

“Were the establishment to be tried by its fruits, 
are not the daily devotions conducted by these legal 
ecclesiastics, already degenerating into a_ scanty 
attendance, and to tiresome formality? ... 

“Better also to disarm in the same way the prece- 
dent of Chaplainships for the army and navy, than 
erect them into a political authority in matters of 
Religion. The object of this establishment is seducing ; 
the motive to it is laudable. But is it not safer to adhere 
to a right principle, and trust to its consequences, 
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than confide in the reasoning, however specious, in 
favor of a wrong one ?” 

The fact that a bad precedent has been followed for 
many years and other fallacious precedents built on 
it, does not make it right. Wrong precedents have laid 
the foundations for the establishment and perpetuity 
of the most oppressive tyrannies and despotisms that 
have afilicted the world in the past. Just a week later, 
February 28, 1811, President Madison vetoed a simi- 
lar bill passed by Congress, entitled “An Act for the 
Relief of Richard Tervin, William Coleman, Edwin 
Lewis, Samuel Mims, Joseph Wilson, and the Baptist 
Church at Salem Meeting-house, in the Mississippi 
Territory.” He offered the following objection to this 
bill: 

“ ‘Because the bill, in reserving a certain parcel of 
land of the United States for the use of the said 
Baptist Church, comprises a principle and precedent, 
for the appropriation of funds of the United States, 
for the use and support of religious societies ; contrary 
to the article of the Constitution which declares that 
Congress shall make no law respecting a religious 
establishment.’ ”—Annals of Congress, 11 Congress, 
3d Session, pp. 1097, 1098. 

Both vetoes were upheld by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an overwhelming majority, thus indi- 
eating that the members of Congress were in accord 
with the President’s objections. 





It is quite evident that some of our congressmen 
today have forgotten these early proceedings of our 
Government, or they would not introduce bills into 
Congress to appropriate the tax funds of the people 
of these United States “for the use and support of 
religious societies ; contrary to the article of the Con- 
stitution which declares that Congress shall make no 
law respecting a religious establishment,” to use 
Madison’s words. The Supreme Court of the United 
States might do well to be guided by these original 
ideals upon which our Republic was founded, namely, 
the fundamental principle of a total separation of 
church and state. A financial alliance between church 
and state is the most vicious and demoralizing of all 
alliances. It corrupts politics and devitalizes religion. 
God forbid that our glorious Republic should ever 
veer our ship of state to this treacherous sea of reli- 
gious bickerings and maneuvers for political patron- 
age in exchange for ecclesiastical support. Madison 
on another occasion said: “It is proper to take alarm 
at the first experiment upon our liberties. . . . The 
freemen of America did not wait till usurped power 
had strengthened itself by exercise, and entangled the 
question in precedents. They saw all the consequences 
in the principle, and they avoided the consequences 
by denying the principle. We revere this lesson too 
much soon to forget it.”—‘‘Memorial and Remon- 
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Separation of Church and State in 
Japan Under Occupation 


Those revicionists who are continually 
harping about the United States’ being a Christian 
nation, and who by their statements apparently in- 
tend to convey the impression that under the Ameri- 
ean Government Christians should receive benefits 
not accorded to those who make no profession of reli- 
gion or belong to a non-Christian faith, should be 
greatly interested in the attitude of the American 
occupation forces in Japan. 

An article entitled “Religious Freedom in Japan” 
appeared some time ago in the Christian Century 
from which the following striking words are taken: 

“The American army in Japan would not have 
done anything new in history if it had allied itself 
with the Christian church and had lent its aid in 
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‘missionizing’ Japan. The fact that it did not make 
this alliance is one of the significant features of the 
occupation. Many of the Japanese people expected 
that Christianity would be made a compulsory religion 
in Japan after the surrender. Their greatest single 
source of knowledge about America was through the 
missionary, hence they identified Americanism with 
militant Christianity. They assumed that the Japa- 
nese Christians would be given special favor by the 
occupation forces. Many thought that American 
civilian missionaries would arrive and initiate their 
crusade, supported by the strong arm of the oceupa- 
tion forces. Thus far, they have not seen any of these 
expectations materialize. Unless there is a change in 
our present policy, they will continue to be disap- 
pointed. 

“The wisdom of this phase of the occupation of 
Japan is increasingly evident to careful observers. 
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Not only is it a reflection of a distinctive character- 
istic of American civilization, but it is also the result 
of careful policy clearly defined by General Mac- 
Arthur. The occupation forces in Japan have set an 
example of a workable separation of religion from 
state by showing no favoritism toward Japanese or 
American Christianity in Japan. This development 
was unexpected to the Japanese and many Americans 
alike. Our policy is unique in the history of occupa- 
tions of conquered non-Christian territories and is 
almost unique in the history of colonization. The cross 
usually followed the flag. The monks usually followed 
the conquistadores.” 

Those who are acquainted with General MacArthur 
will be sure that no antagonism toward Christianity 
led to the course that our occupational forces have 
followed. It is evident that our supreme commander 
in Japan recognizes that under the American Consti- 
tution no favoritism can be shown to one religion 
above another. What General MacArthur has done is 
a complete answer to the argument so often ad- 
vanced that it is all right for the government to help 
the churches provided it helps all the churches. 
We agree that it is the government’s business to help 
no church. It is the church’s business to provide for 
its own needs. 

How fully the broad principles of complete separa- 
tion of church and state are carried out in practice 
can be shown by a quotation from an operational 
directive issued in November, 1946: 

“Missionaries will receive no more favorable treat- 
ment than accorded other personnel of similar nation- 
ality not attached to the occupation forces.” 

The Christian Century writer tells how this was 
applied. The missionary “may not purchase food at 
any army commissary, eat at any army mess, or live 
in any army: billet. He may not be treated at any 
army hospital by an army doctor, be furnished trans- 
portation by the army, nor may he send his children 
to the schools set up in Japan for the children of army 
officers, soldiers and civilians. If the missionary were 
to become involved in some civil offense with a Japa- 
nese, he would be subject to trial in a Japanese court.” 

A later directive modified somewhat the strenuous 
regulations that had applied and removed some dis- 
criminations, but there was no alliance effected be- 
tween the Army and the Christian church. We feel 
that those who have directed our work of occupation 
in Japan have shown a clear understanding of the 
American ideal of the separation of church and state, 
and we are sure that the attitude they have held and 
the course they have pursued have been a distinct bene- 
fit to the Christian church in Japan, for it has doubt- 
less discouraged any accessions to the church that 
might be defined by the term so well known among 
missionaries—“rice Christians.” H. H. V. 
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The Centralization of Power 


Ky ruere ts one principle of government 
that was carefully safeguarded by the founding 
fathers, it was that the three branches of our Govern- 
ment—the legislative, executive, and judicial—should 
be separate and distinct. They observed that the consol- 
idation of these three branches of government always 
led to the exercise of despotic power. In the same 
proportion as these three branches of government 
approximate consolidation, the prerogatives of liberty 
vanish and the spirit of despotism steals over us. 
Liberties once lost are exceedingly difficult to regain. 
The consolidation of these powers under the pretext 
of public necessity is likely to be so gradual that the 
people may be led to give their consent to the sur- 
render of their constitutional liberties without the 
realization that they are signing the death warrant 
to their precious heritage of liberty. Such consolida- 
tion can take place while the forms of the Constitu- 
tion are preserved even though its spirit is perishing. 
Americans need to watch, for liberties neglected are 
liberties lost. C. 8. L. 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
Case Dropped 


Is ovr Last issur we reported that the 
chief justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court had 
granted permission for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Paul Connell’s suit to 
compel the school directors of the township of Ken- 
nett Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania, to trans- 
port his daughter to a Roman Catholic parochial 
school. We understand that the Supreme Court of the 
United States was asked to consider the case. How- 
ever, Religious News Service reports the following: 

“ “Personal reasons’ prompted Paul Connell of 
Kennett Square, Pa., to ask the U.S. Supreme Court 
to dismiss his appeal. . . . According to Connell’s 
attorney . . . no future action is contemplated in 
the case.” ’ 

The Supreme Court granted Connell’s request and 
dismissed the case without an opinion being given. 

H. H. V. 


Florida County Commissioners 
Rescind Gift Action 


Tue Sesrine, Firoria, American, Sep- 
tember 4, 1947, carried a full-page advertisement 
sponsored by individuals and business firms setting 
forth the proposal for the establishment of a hospital 
at Avon Park. The Highland Lakes Hotel property, 
which had been used by the Government during the 
war, had been made available on an amortization 
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basis to the Florida Sanitarium and Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, a subsidiary of the Southern Union Confer- 
ence of Seventh-day Adventists. 

The citizens of Avon Park and surrounding 
territory had undertaken to raise $150,000 “to 
make alterations in the hotel and to purchase hospital 
equipment.” 

The Tampa Morning Tribune of October 18, 1947, 
earried a dispatch from. Sebring which reported that 
the “establishment of a 100-bed hospital to serve 
Highlands and Hardee and a part of Polk counties 
was virtually assured today, when the Highlands 
County commissioners voted to increase their recent 
contribution of $10,000 to $50,000.” 

But the story was not all told by the quotations we 
have given. The Highlands County News (Sebring, 
Fla.) under date of October 24, 1947, contains this 
headline: “Commission Rescinds $50,000 Gift to 
Hospital,” and the following from a report of a meet- 
ing held by the County Commissioners: “The High- 
lands County Commission Tuesday afternoon re- 
scinded its resolution of last Thursday giving $50,000 
worth of equipment to the Ridge Area Hospital 

. County Attorney M. R. MeDonald advised the 
Commission, Tuesday that the donation would un- 
doubtedly be declared illegal if taken to court.” 

The county attorney evidently based his opinion 
on Section 6 of the Florida Declaration of Rights, 
which says: “No preference shall be given by law to 
any church, sect or mode of worship, and no money 
shall ever be taken from the public treasury directly 
or indirectly in aid of any church, sect or religious 
denomination or in aid of any sectarian institution.” 

H. H. V. 


Paternalistic Invasion of 
Personal Rights 


Tus sovrnat exists for the sole purpose 
of helping to preserve the religious liberty and the 
separation of church and state which our nation’s 
founders established in this land. Its editors and spon- 
sors believe that civil and religious liberty are like 
Siamese twins; neither can long survive alone. How- 
ever, civil liberty seems to lead in the number of its 
defenders. As far as we know, this journal is the only 
one which gives all its efforts to one phase of freedom. 

Of course, religious liberty cannot be fully enjoyed 
unless there are freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and other correlated free- 
doms, and we have given space to these, on occasion, 
while still placing primary stress upon our main 
theme. 

Because the words of a federal district judge in a 
ease on which he ruled contain so much basic wisdom, 
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and because the principles which he set forth are so 
vital to the understanding and practice of all liberty— 
civil and religious—we believe our readers will not. 
chide us for quoting from the opinion. 

A device called a Spectro-Chrome was bought by a 
man named William Ray Olsen. The Federal Govern- 
ment charged that it had been “shipped in interstate 
commerce, labeled with false and misleading state- 
ments as to its therapeutic capabilities.” 

The provisions of the Federal Food and Drug Act 
were enacted to protect citizens from exploitation. by 
vendors of worthless or dangerous things offered be- 
cause of supposed value in giving or restoring health. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Food and Drug 
Act, the Federal Government undertook to enter Mr. 
Olsen’s home to confiscate and destroy a Spectro- 
Chrome which he had bought and which he thought 
had benefited both him and his mother. 

Judge McColloch did not pass upon the merits of 
the device. He did rule on a subject a thousand times. 
more important. A United States marshal entered 
Mr. Olsen’s home and seized the Spectro-Chrome. 
Judge McColloch ordered it returned so that in the 
trial “the case might present . . . the clear-cut issue, 
whether an instrument, harmless in itself, but accom- 
panied by misleading literature as to the capabilities 
of the instrument, may be seized against his will 
from an adult male person, compos, who states that 
he is satisfied with the machine, is being helped by its 
use, and wishes to keep it.” 

Judge MecColloch quoted these words from Constt- 
tutional Limitations by Cooley: 

“Near in importance to exemption from any arbi- 
trary control of the person is that maxim of the com- 
mon law which secures to the citizen immunity in his 
home against the prying eyes of the government, and 
protection .in person, property, and papers against 
even the process of the law, except in a few specified 
cases.” —Page 425. 

Then he continued: 

“The case is nothing more than a well intentioned 
effort by high-minded and zealous officials to protect 
a man from what they deem to be folly, to the extent 
of following him into his home and family and there 
divesting him of property. This cannot be done... . 

“To me, the wisdom of the ages means nothing if 
this humble citizen can be compelled against his will 
to yield access to his home to Federal officers to take 
from him and destroy a mechanical object, perfectly 
harmless in itself, which he thinks (whether rightly 
or wrongly makes no difference) is beneficial to him. 
My conception of the meaning of the Fourth Amend- 
ment is, that the citizen alone can unlock the doors to 
his dwelling, except in the rarest cases, and this is not 
one of the exceptions. Coke is credited with the maxim 
that ‘An Englishman’s home is his castle’ (which is 
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morticed into the Fourth Amendment of our National 
Bill of Rights), and I cannot resist adding the im- 
perishable words by Chatham, of a later English 
generation: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid defiance 
to all the forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its 
roof may shake; the wind may blow through it; the 
storm may enter; the rain may enter; but the King 
of England may not enter; all his force dares not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.’ 

“The question is not, whether false and misleading 
statements were made to Claimant. The question is, 
what does he want to do about it / He says ‘Nothing, 
—I am satisfied. I am being helped.’ But the Govern- 
ment answers ‘We won’t allow you to be satisfied. 
We won't allow you to help yourself. We know that 
you may be led into doing yourself harm, through 
relying too heavily on this machine, and thus not 
obtaining proper (by our standards) medical treat- 
ment.’ Without intending to give offense, I think no 
such proposition of paternal right in the field of 
public health has been advanced in modern times. 
At least I have been unable to find it in encyclo- 
pedias, treatises or law books. 

“An easy way of disposing of this case would have 
been to hold that the attempt to stretch the Govern- 
ment’s power of seizure and condemnation under the 
commerce clause to an article in the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer, raised grave constitutional questions 
which forbade such construction... , but I have 


preferred to meet head-on and to discuss the questions 
of security of one’s dwelling and of personal liberty, 
which I regard as the true issues in the case. I have 
done this because I gained the impression during the 
war, and the impression has been strengthened since 
hostilities ended, that it is time for Federal judges to 
dust off the Constitution.” 

In past times officials entered men’s homes to take 
away literature that was considered heretical and 
harmful. Even the Bible itself was forbidden. Books, 
pamphlets, tracts, that taught a creed contrary to the 
prevailing, state-recognized one have been dragged 
from the privacy of men’s homes to be burned 
publicly. 

We know nothing about a Spectro-Chrome. We 
never heard of it until this case arose, and it has no 
significance one way or the other as far as we are 
concerned. Reference to this matter has been made 
because a vital, inalienable right has been challenged, 
the right of the sanctity of one’s domicile. 

We agree with Judge McColloch’s reasoning and 
decision. H. H. V. 


An Editorial Slip 


Ix ovr Last issue on page 21, we spoke of 
‘““Montreat” as being in South Carolina. It is in North 
Carolina. This is a typographical error, and we are 
glad to make the correction. 





Private Schoolteacher Seeks 
Publie Post on School Board 


Tur rottowixe from the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Journal and Evening Bulletin does not 
need comment. The editors of Liserty wholeheartedly 
agree with the reasoning of the writer of the editorial. 
The lessons of the past should teach the Christian 
church, in all its branches, and all its leaders that 
there should be the most scrupulous care to avoid 
anything that seems like a union of church and state. 
Both these great institutions have their proper spheres, 
and both are stronger when separated than when 
united: 
“James F. Reilly has announced that he wiil be a 
candidate for nomination for the Providence school 
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committee from District A in the forthcoming school 
primary. 

“Mr. Reilly is an instructor at LaSalle Academy, 
which is an integral part of the parochial school 
system maintained by the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Providence. 

“As a citizen of and a voter in this city, Mr. Reilly 
has every right to become a candidate. However, we 
question the propriety of his action in view of his 
position in the faculty of a private school system that 
functions on a fundamentally different basis from 
that of the public schools. 

“Parochial schools naturally and understandably 
exist not only on a religious basis but on the basis of a 
particular religion. They properly offer a particular 
program of education for those children whose parents 
wish them to have it. The public schools do not, cannot, 
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and should not operate in that way. They must be 
maintained always as strictly secular educational 
institutions. 

“The objectives of the parochial school system and 
those of the public school system are necessarily quite 
different. The same is inevitably true of any private 
school system maintained primarily for religious 
purposes by any creed or sect. 

“Because of the essential differences in purpose 
and point of view between religiously-directed private 
education and public school education, we believe it 
to be thoroughly undesirable for a person actively 
connected with the conduct of one to seek membership 
in the body that governs and shapes the policies of 
the other. 

“We say this without for one moment questioning 
the ability of Mr. Reilly or the sincerity of his desire 
for public service. We say it also, of course, without 
regard to considerations of creed, which should never 
be a bar to any man. Our attitude would be exactly 
the same were any man of any faith to seek election 
to the school committee under similar circumstances.” 


Nonecombatants Denied Citizenship 


Ox Serremper 4 Federal Judge Robert N. 
Wilkin denied citizenship to two members of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses ‘on grounds that rules of the sect 
prohibited members from bearing arms or assisting 
the country’s war effort.” The judge is reported to 
have said, “In my court any Jehovah’s Witness would 
be denied citizenship if he followed the tenets of that 
sect. 


Baptists Disapprove Bible 
Teaching in Public Schools 


Separation or cuurcnH and state Wednes- 
day was upheld by the Atlanta Baptist Assn. in its 
disapproval of teaching the Bible in public schools. 

“The association, holding its annual meeting at 
Druid Hills Baptist church, approved the report of 
the committee appointed last year to study the con- 
troversial subject of religious instruction in the 
schools. 

“ “As great as the need of Bible teaching for our 
youth is, the preservation of religious freedom in 
America is a greater boon, and must be preserved 
at all costs,’ Dr. James L. Baggott; of College Park, 
chairman of the conimittee, said. 

“Stating that the rearing of generation after gen- 
eration without religious instruction would cause a 


‘deepening of paganism in our nation,’ the committee - 


urged a greater effort in the home and church to pro- 
vide Christian instruction. 
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“The association recommended the teaching of the 
Bible to children in local church kindergarten, and 
in similar schools for grade and high school students. 
The lengthening of vacation Bible schools from the 
usual two to eight or ten weeks was suggested.”— 
Atlanta Journal, Oct. 22, 1947. 

The Atlanta Baptist Association has the right idea. 
The need for Bible instruction, which many will agree 
exists, cannot be advanced as sufficient reason for 
breaking down the barriers which rightly exist be- 
tween church and state in this country. 


Religious Garb in Public Schools 


Ir is rEportep that in the 114 counties 
in Missouri, 108 Catholic sisters and priests were 
employed during the last school year as teachers in the 
public schools, and that these wore their distinctive 
religious garb. 

In the last session of the General Assembly of 
Missouri, the Honorable Alice J. Tanner, a Repre- 
sentative from Kansas City, introduced House Bill 
No. 108, one section of which contained this: 

“Provided further, that no public school money 
shall be apportioned to any district, city or town which 
employs, full time or part time either as a teacher or 
administrator, any person who is ordained and active 
in the ministry or who is a member of any sectarian 
religious order and garbed in the habiliments or wear- 
ing the insignia thereof.” 

A letter of inquiry concerning this measure ad- 
dressed to its author brought the following reply: 

“For your information the bill is as good as dead. 
. . . My bill has no chance of being reported favor- 
ably out of Committee.” 

This is too bad. No public funds ought to be so used 
as to benefit any religious group. Undoubtedly the 
members of Catholic religious orders who teach in 
public schools are good teachers. The question of their 
fitness is not being raised at all. But to allow such 
teachers to instruct impressionable children while 
wearing their distinctive garb is to give their church 
an advantage that no church has a right to expect to 
receive at the hands of civil power. 

In the case of Bennett vs. The City of La Grange 
(Georgia) the Supreme Court of Georgia refused to 
allow municipal funds to be paid to the Salvation 
Army for the care of the poor of the city because.the 
court declared that the taking of money from the city 
treasury was actually an aid to a sectarian institution 
and constituted “a powerful instrumentality in the 
successful prosecution of the work of a sectarian in- 
stitution.” The court also said “this was giving a great 
advantage and the most substantial aid to the Salva- 
tion Army in the prosecution of its . religious 
purposes.” 
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The hiring of teachers who wear distinctive reli- 
gious habits enables them to profit by the impression 
made through the eyes of the pupils. That they are 
religious teachers can never be forgot. We are against 
this. We believe it a union of religion and government 
that should not be permitted anywhere—Missouri 
or any place else. 


School Bus Issue 
an Entering Wedge 


Mflosr or rHosr who have opposed the 
transporting of private and parochial school children 
on public school busses have believed that the granting 
of this concession would be considered only an enter- 
ing wedge. 

In October, 1947, the Passaic, New Jersey, Herald 
News carried the following item from Wallington, 
New Jersey, which seems to show that such a belief 
is well founded : 

“Miss Wanda Teeza, 61 Pleasant Avenue, Garfield, 
was appointed as Board of Health nurse at a meeting 
of the board last night at a salary. of $2,000 a year. 
She will devote her time to the parochial school of 
Sacred Heart Church as well as to Board of Health 
work. 

“Miss Tecza, a graduate of the Passaic General 
Hospital Nurses Training School, is at present study- 
ing at Seton Hall College. She will begin her duties 
in Wallington October 1. She served two and a half 
years in the navy nurse corps. 

“Dr. Stephen W. Lesko, school physician, will also 
be physician for the parochial school at an increase of 
$250 in salary and Dr. Stanley Durski, school dentist, 
was authorized to give service to parochial school 
children, for which he will receive $200 extra.” 


Catholic Attitude Toward 
Federal Aid to Schools 


‘ Ey 1946 the American Federation of 
Teachers gave approval for the use of Federal funds 
to provide transportation for children to parochial 
schools. In 1947, at its annual meeting held in Boston, 
the Teachers’ Federation reversed its stand. it is 
reported that the school bus issue was “the most hotly 
contested” of all the matters considered and was 
carried by a very small margin. 

Commenting on the action of the Federation, 
America, September 6, 1947, has this to say: 

“Two observations should be made on the AFT 
reversal of its principles: 1) AFT has now approved 
a completely reprehensible philosophy of statism, 
which is likewise a gratuitous insult to non-govern- 
mental systems of education, which antedate the 
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so-called public-school system; 2) the AFT stand will 
eliminate, as it should, the support of Catholics for 
pending Federal-aid legislation. It is impossible to 
whip up enthusiasm for raising teachers’ salaries 
when teachers themselves vote to discriminate against 
a considerable portion of America’s children.” 
While America approves of the opposition to 
Federal aid for public schools unless Catholic schools 
receive help also, The Commonweal, a liberal Catho- 
lic paper, says that to do this “merely because paro- 
chial schools are not to receive the same degree of help, 
is evidence of a discouraging social shortsightedness.” 


Proposed Constitutional 
Amendment in Minnesota 


Tue Minnearoris Star, of September 
23, 1947, reported that because the State attorney 
general’s office has held that free transportation of 
parochial school children in public school busses is 
not legal under the present State Constitution of 
Minnesota, a State constitutional amendment may be 
sought to permit free transportation of parochial 
school pupils in Minnesota public school busses. “The: 
‘advisability’ of approaching the 1949 legislature on 
such an amendment will be investigated by the Min- 
nesota branch of the Catholic Central Verein.” 


An Exemption Does 
Not Exempt 


Tue Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City,. 
October 23, 1947, contains the following account of 
a prosecution under the city’s ordinance governing 
the operation of barbershops: 

“Although he was sympathetic in the case, Mike 
Foster, police judge, held Wednesday that Henry 
Eugene Wakefield, 65, cannot ply his barber trade 
at 922 NW 4 on Sunday, even though the barber’s 
religion designates Saturday as the Lord’s day. 

“Judge Foster fined Wakefield $5 and costs for 
cutting hair on Sunday October 12 and pointed out 
that under the city’s Sunday closing ordinance no 
distinction is made for persons whose religion desig- 
nates Saturday as a day of worship. Attorneys for 
Wakefield gave notice of appeal. 

“Flanked by a minister from the Seventh Day 
Adventist church and three active laymen, Wakefield 
went to court 10 days ago and explained that he re- 
mained closed on Saturday and attended church 
services on that day. 

“Barney Crawford, attorney for the defendant, 
pointed to the state law and contended that when a 
person observes one day a week he may conduct his 
business as usual on Sunday. 
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“Admitting a conflict might exist, Judge Foster 
said he could only rule on the provisions of the 
ordinance. ‘Until the ordinance is knocked out or 
changed I will have to accept its provisions,’ Judge 
Foster said.” 

Section 909, 
1941, says: 

“It is a sufficient defense in proceedings for servile 
labor on the first day of the week, to show that the 
accused uniformly keeps another day of the week as 
holy time, and does not labor upon that day, and that 
the labor complained of was done in such manner as 
not to interrupt or disturb other persons in observing 
the first day of the week as holy time.” 

This case, however, shows again the thing of which 
we have spoken so often. Here we have the working of 
an exemption. Oklahoma by enactment of its legisla- 
ture has provided that those who conscientiously 
observe another day than Sunday shall not be prose- 
cuted for a violation of the State’s Sunday law. In- 
stead of giving anything like freedom, all this exemp- 
tive paragraph does is to make it necessary for a man 
who is arrested to leave his work at a loss of time and 
money, engage an attorney, at more cost, and appear 
in court to prove his innocence before the law. 


under title 21, of Oklahoma Statutes, 


Justice Jackson on the Bill of Rights 


As att xyow, the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States have come to be 
known as the Bill of Rights. Some who partook of the 
discussions that led to the adoption of the original 
Constitution felt that not enough specific guarantees 
had been given in it. When the proposed Constitution 
became known to the citizens generally, there was a 
strong demand for some amendments. It is even 
reported that some States gave approval to the Con- 
stitution only because assurance had been given that 
as soon as possible some amendments would be sub- 
mitted for adoption. 

What the Bill of Rights really does was forcefully 
expressed by Justice Robert H. Jackson, delivering 
the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of The West Virginia State Board of Education, 
etc., et al., appellants, vs. Walter Barnette, Paul Stull 
and Lucy McClure: 

“The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was to with- 
draw certain subjects from the vicissitudes of politi- 
cal controversy, to place them beyond the reach of 
majorities and officials and to establish them as legal 
principles to be applied by the courts. One’s right to 
life, liberty, and property, to free speech, a free press, 
freedom of worship and assembly, and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to vote; they 
depend on the outcome of no elections.” 
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Harvesting on Sunday Not a Sin 


A weiter in the Christian Century of 
August 20, 1947, reported that “during the wheat 
harvest Lutheran churches in Oklahoma ran advertise- 
ments in local newspapers declaring that it is not a sin 
to work on Sunday when a perishable crop like wheat 
must be harvested. ‘You are stewards or trustees of 
your earthly blessings, and God does not want you to 
waste the wheat—even if you must gather it on 
Sunday.’ ” 
Evidently to some folks Sundaykeeping is more 
a matter of convenience than Scriptural command. 


Agitation for Stricter Sunday 
Law Enforcement 


Dorine tHe war many of the city ordi- 
nances and State laws prohibiting work on Sunday 
were treated as dead letters. The ery for production for 
the war effort made all other things seem somewhat 
unimportant. 

However, there has been a change. From Honolulu, 
as we reported in our last issue, from Texas, from 
Louisiana, from Colorado, and from New York clip- 
pings have been sent to us telling of an agitation for 
the enforcement of blue laws, or the ainda to enact 
new ones. 

As much today as ever in the past it should be 
remembered that all such laws are religious laws and 
have no place on the civil statute books of the nation. 


Political Power Resides in the 
Dispensation of Help 


Anne Fremantte, one of the associate 
editors of The Commonweal, has contributed a num- 
ber of articles to the journal during the last few 
months. One entitled “Conversation in the Heat of 
the Day” (a note designates this as “another fragment 
from a travel diary”) contains a conversation with 
a French priest. This question was put to Father 
Ménasce: “But why, in the first place, should the 
social services attract the communists at all?’ to 
which he replied: “Do you recall how Perén came 
to power ? He was simply Minister of Social Services. 
All grants of assistance, of extra milk or cod liver 
oil, ete., went through him; he had the appointing of 
special workers, of social service officials, in every 
town and village, and he took every advantage of his 
power over his nominees.’ 

It has been the continual contention of this paper 
that the giving of government aid places power and 
influence in the hands of those who dispense it. 
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That Argentine Education 
Law Again 


America, Serremper 20, 1947, had an 
editorial entitled “Argentine Education Law.” 
Readers of the secular press will remember that dis- 
patches from Argentina about the time this law was 
put into effect told of the fears felt by those who 
sponsored and operated Protestant schools. Letters 
which we have seen from the Argentine show that 
experience proves these fears were not groundless. 
But the editorial to which we have referred throws a 
new light on the matter from the Catholic viewpoint: 

“Catholics in Argentina, by and large, supported 
the law because it recognized the need for religious 
and moral education. This was at least an improve- 
ment over the ‘neutral’ status of education (almost 
completely divorced from religion) which had been 
. in force since 1884. Nevertheless Catholic support 
of the new dispensation has by no means been whole- 
hearted—for three reasons. First, because there are 
grounds for believing that the Perén Government 
enacted the law in order to win Catholic allegiance. 
Second, it was felt that the law might be used for 
political ends—for instance, to give the Government 
absolute authority over the teaching of religion. And 
third, the present law is far removed from the Catholic 
ideal, which aims at imparting an integral Christian 
education. The fear that religious education in the 
public school might fall under the absolute direction 
of the State is not idle but very real.” 

It is wonderful to have an admission of this sort 
from such a source. Of course, there is always the 
danger that if religious schools receive aid from the 
government, the government will control them. In the 
United States our Catholic friends apparently do not 
have the fear that the government may take over. But 
in Argentina, where one man has the power that 
Senor Perén evidently exercises, the fear is felt. This 
exists in spite of the fact that he is a Catholic. 

It is always better to keep church and state separate. 
It ig better for the church to pay its own bills than to 
depend upon the support of tax funds. 


Judge Rules Use of School 
Busses Limited by Constitution 


Tue Reticiovs News Service reported 
in October that Judge Ralph O. Olson of the Superior 
Court for Whatcom County, Washington, ruled that 
pupils attending a day school maintained by a group 
of parents of the Christian Reformed faith cannot 
use public school busses. 

In 1943 a similar case had been decided by the 
Washington State Supreme Court. Because of this, 
an act was passed in 1945 which granted permission 
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for children of church schools to use the public school 
busses. However, Judge Olson ruled that there is a 
“constitutional limitation” against common school 
funds being used to transport parochial school chil- 
dren in the State of Washington. 

It is reported that an appeal will be made to the 
State Supreme Court, and if necessary, to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


New York School District Voters 
Overruled by Commissioner 


Reiciouvs News Service reported in 
October that “the New York State Department of 
Education has sustained an appeal by Catholic resi- 
dents of two communities near here [Albany] re- 
questing that their children be provided with trans- 
portation to and from parochial schools in Albany and 
Hudson. 

“The decision, rendered by Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
acting Commissioner of Education, overrules action 
by members of the Loudonville School District, who 
voted 85-19 against the proposition at a meeting last 
May.” 


Human Rights and 
Religious Freedom 


A sorxr commirrer on religious liberty 
was set up in March, 1945, under the auspices of the 
British Council of Churches and the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

A statement entitled “Human Rights and Religious 
Freedom,” issued by this committee in March, 1947, 
contains some fine expressions of great principles. 
We are sorry that our space does not allow the giving 
of the full statement. The first two sections, however, 
contain its gist and these follow. One or two sentences 
reveal a caution which seems to be uncalled for: 

“T. Religious Freedom and Secular Authority 

“(1) In Christian belief the essential meaning of 
all human freedom is freedom to live according to the 
will of God, which includes the opportunity to exer-— 
cise and develop in full measure the capacities with 
which He has endowed human nature, and a corre- 
sponding deliverance from conditions which thwart 
His purpose for mankind. 

“(2) In the State we recognise an instrument to 
this end, to be honoured as belonging to a natural 
order grounded in God’s will, and to be wielded with 
responsibility towards God as the ultimate source and 
sanction of all authority. The primary functions of 
the State are to protect its citizens against attack 
from without and disorder within its own borders; 
to frame, administer, and uphold a body of law ex- 
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Service We Alone 
Can Render j 


Adccorvine to thine opportun- 
ity, thou must be the strength of the 
weak, the refuge of the sorrowful. 
Thou must have compassion on those 
within thy reach who are worn with 
toil. Thou must defend and cherish 
the young; bless and support the 
aged; welcome strangers who come 
thy way; comfort those who are dis- 
tressed in mind, body or estate. Be 
assured if thou failest, none other— 
not nature, nor man, nor angel, nor 
Creator—will render the service or 
bestow the love due from thee. 


—From the words of Stanton Coit. 


pressive of prevailing conceptions of right; and thus 
to secure to its citizens freedom from violence and 
injustice. The due discharge of these high and heavy 
responsibilities entitles the State to loyalty and 
obedience from the citizen who enjoys the freedoms 
thus secured. 

“Under modern conditions there is a tendency to 
entrust the State with further general responsibilities 
for the public good, notably in the fields of education, 
h&alth, and employment. Believing that freedom from 
ignorance, freedom from disease, and freedom from 
want belong to the Divine purpose for men, we recog- 
nise that an obligation rests upon the citizen to co- 
operate loyally with the State in the pursuit of these 
good ends. 

(3) But, in Christian belief, the highest capacity 
of human nature, and the most important in that its 
due exercise gives meaning, direction and coherence 
to all others, is that of knowing, obeying and worship- 
ping God. This capacity for religion is innate in every 
human being; it can be exercised by the individual in 
his solitariness at any time and in all circumstances; 
and it must be thus exercised at certain critical 














turning-points in personal development. Yet the ca- 
pacity for religion is essentially also a social capacity 
requiring for its due development the disciplines and 
fellowship of a religious community, and demanding 
expression in appropriate forms of social life. 

“The freedom proper to religion is therefore two- 
fold: on the one hand, it consists in the individual’s 
right of direct approach to God, and response to God 
according to conscience, and of adherence to that 
religious community which in his private judgment 
shall best minister to his religious and moral welfare ; 
on the other hand, it consists in the right of a religious 
community freely to order its own forms of worship 
and social life for the religious and moral welfare of 
its members, and to give open witness to the faith 
which informs its common life. 

“We claim that such religious freedom is the funda- 
mental human freedom in which alone the true dig- 
nity of human personality can be fostered and its 
highest capacities flower. The right to it is therefore 
inalienable at all times and in all circumstances, and 
ought to be acknowledged and duly safeguarded by 
the State. 

“But we recognise that this right, while inalienable, 
is nevertheless in the following sense not an uncondi- 
tional right: if the adherents to any form of religion 
so exercise their right of religious freedom as to 
disturb public order, or endanger public security, or 
outrage the basic moral conceptions which are essen- 
tial to both, they do so at their own risk, and the 
State to which they belong, or in which they are 
resident, is entitled to invoke the sanctions of law 
against them. Yet, in the light of history, it must be 
added that States sometimes unjustifiably curtail 
religious freedom on an alleged plea of its abuse. 

“Thus understood and subject to the limit thus 
indicated, freedom of religion is not a special privi- 
lege claimed for minority groups, but rather a uni- 
versal human right. As such, it ought to be embodied 
in any International Bill of Rights which may be 
framed, and to be underwritten by all the signatories. 

“TT. A Charter of Religious Freedom 

“When analysed more closely and reduced to terms 
of particular civil rights, religious freedom will be 
found to require safeguards at least as comprehensive 
and as specific as those contained in a charter such 
as the following: 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. Matt. 7:12. 
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“(1) Freedom of religion is an essential and inte- 
gral aspect of human freedom. It includes the free- 
dom of all human beings to choose for themselves 
their religious belief and adherence, and to change 
them if they so desire. 

“(2) The rights which guarantee the full develop- 
ment of human beings, in the integrity and dignity of 
their human personality, include the religious rights 
not only of freedom to worship according to con- 
science, but also freedom to educate, to propagate 
and to persuade, and to conduct social and charitable 
activities. 

“(3) The rights of meeting guaranteed by a com- 
munity to its members include the right of meeting 
for the purpose of worship according to conscience. 

“(4) The rights of association guaranteed by a 
community to its members include the right of asso- 
ciation for religious purposes—that is to say, not 
only for the purpose of worship according to con- 
science, but also for the purposes of religious educa- 
tion, propagation and persuasion, and of social and 
charitable activities. Religious associations are accord- 
ingly free, on the same basis as other associations and 
subject to the same limits imposed by the necessities 
of public order, security and morality, to acquire and 
hold property, and to act generally for the fulfilment 
of their purposes. 

“(5) The rights of freedom of expression of 
thought (by speech, writing, printing and publish- 
ing) guaranteed by a community to its members 
include the rights of expression of religious thought, 
of the propagation of religious belief, and of religious 
persuasion, subject to the same limits as are imposed 
on the general freedom of expression of thought by 
the necessities of public order, security and morality. 

“(6) The rights of children to receive instruction 

and education with a due regard to their freedom 
include the right to receive religious instruction and 
education when such instruction and education is 
desired by their parents. 
« “(7) The rights of religious freedom—in meeting 
for worship, in association, in the expression of 
thought, and in instruction, education, and persua- 
sion—include the right of persons and groups to be 
guaranteed against legal provisions and administra- 
tive acts which are calculated to impose disabilities 
on grounds of religion.” 
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Red Cross Beneficiaries 


Tuer 1948 runp campaign of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross reminds the public that “this year 
greater sums are needed for an equal job.” 

Red Cross beneficiaries in 1947 were legion. Nearly 
100,000 persons received emergency help and re- 
habilitation following disasters of the past fiscal year. 
In the first 10 months of 1947 alone, Red Cross dis- 
aster relief appropriations were approximately $9,- 
500,000. Financial assistance to veterans, servicemen, 
and their dependents totaled $11,944,365 for the 
year. Numberless persons were served by Volunteer 
Special Services workers, who gave 25,000,000 hours 
of their time. 

Events of the year 1948 are uncertain and unpre- 
dictable. Yet standing by, ready for any emergency, 
is the Red Cross with millions of organized workers 
to carry on its manifold services. 

Remember—this year greater gifts are needed for 
an equal job! 


Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit the fath- 


erless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 


world. James 1:27. 
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‘FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 
AGO OUR FATHERS BROUGHT FORTH | 
ON THIS CONTINENT A NEW NATION | 
CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY AND DEDICA~ 
TED TO THE PROPOSITION THAT ALL | 
MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL - 

NOW WE ARE ENGAGED IN A GREAT : 
CIVIL WAR TESTING WHETHER THAT | 
NATION OR ANY NATION SO CON-~ — 
CEIVED AND SO DEDICATED CAN LONG 
ENDURE - WE ARE MET ON A GREAT | 
BATTLEFIELD OF THAT WAR- WE HAVE © 
COME TO DEDICATE A PORTION OF 
THAT FIELD AS A FINAL RESTING 
PLACE FOR THOSE WHO HERE GAVE 
THEIR LIVES THAT THAT NATION 
MIGHT LIVE - IT IS ALTOGETHER FIT 
TING AND PROPER THAT WE SHOULD 
DO THIS - BUT IN A LARGER SENSE 
WE CAN NOT DEDICATE~WE CAN NOT 
CONSECRATE~WE CAN NOT HALLOW- | 
THIS GROUND: THE BRAVE MEN LIiV- 
ING AND DEAD WHO STRUGGLED HERE © 
HAVE CONSECRATED IT FAR ABOVE 
OUR POOR POWER TO ADD OR DETRACT: 
THE WORLD WILL LITTLE NOTE NOR 
LONG REMEMBER WHAT WE SAY HERE 
BUT IT CAN NEVER FORGET WHAT THEY 
-},DID HERE - IT.IS FOR US THE LIVING 

RATHER TO BE DEDICATED HERE TO 
THE UNFINISHED WORK WHICH THEY 
WHO FOUGHT HERE HAVE THUS FAR 
SO NOBLY ADVANCED - iT IS RATHER FOR 
US TO BE HERE DEDICATED TO THE 
GREAT TASK REMAINING BEFORE US- 
THAT FROM THESE HONORED DEAD 
WE TAKE INCREASED DEVOTION TO 
THAT CAUSE FOR WHICH THEY GAVE THE 
LAST FULL MEASURE OF DEVOTION - 
THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT 
THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED ‘IN 
VAIN~THAT THIS NATION UNDER GOD 
SHALL HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM~ 
AND THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 
BY THE PEOPLE FOR THE PEOPLE SHALL 
NOT sho FROM THE EARTH - 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as Recorded on the South Wall of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. 








